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IF    MEDALS    WERE    GIVEN 

FOR    PEN    SERVICE 

the  "  Swan "  would  get  all  that  are  going  for  Distinguished  Conduct 
and  long  service.  Every  "Swan"  writes  the  instant  it  touches  paper, 
and  will  go  on  writing  with  perfect  consistency  of  touch  for  a  lifetime. 


WAN 


Holds    more   ink    for    its    size    than    any    other,    and    wastes   none    in   blot,    scratch, 

leak,  or  splutter.     Choose    a    "  Swan,"    and    it    will    suit    you    and  serve  you  better 

than  any  other  pen  you  are  now  using. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIONERS    AND    JEWELLERS. 

(Australian  Prices) 

SAFETY    PATTERN.  STANDARD    PATTERN. 

With  Screw-on  Cap.      From   1 5/-  upwards.  With  Slip-on  Cap.     From   1 2/6  upward*. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  request. 
MAB1E.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd.,  79  and  80  High  Holborn,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester,  Paris,  /.••rich,  Toronto.  &c.     SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only)  :  ?35a  Gcoree  Street.     London  Factory 
319-329  Weston  Street.  S.E.      Associate  House:    Mabie.  Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  Yoik  and  C  tiicago. 


The  Prosperous  Plumber,* 

With  usual  foresight, 
Has  ordered  a  number 
Of  tins  of  Fluxite. 
(* Kindly    pronounce  the  B.     Our  tame   poet 
is  suffering  from  nerve  strain. — Manager.) 

LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF 


FLUXITE 


are  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Muni- 
tions of  War.  To  be  certain  of  delivery  your 
orders  should  be  placed  well  in  advance. 
Fluxite  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  paste 
flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING 

It  solders  even  dirty  metals  without  clean- 
ing or  corrosion.  It  joins  lead  without  solder 
merely  by  the  use  of  a  blow  lamp  or  pipe. 
BOTH  Amateurs  and  Mechanics  WILL  have 
Fluxite. 

Of    Ironmongers   in   tins — 7d.,    1/2  and   2/4. 

Auto  Controller  Co.,  272  Vienna  Rd.,   Bermondsey,  Eng. 


Doctor  Returns  His  Fee 


The  late  Dr  S.  T.  WRIGHT,  of  St.  Thomas 
Ontario,  was  e>.  successful  in  the  cure  of  acute 
and  chronic  rheumatism,  sciatica  and  lum- 
bago that  it  was  his  invariable  rule  to  returr 
his  fees  in  full  if  six  bottles  of  WRIGHT'S 
RHEUMATIC  REMEDY  failed  to  cure  even 
the  worst  cases.  After  receiving  the  refund, 
many  were  subsequently  cured  by  continuing 
the  remedy. 

The  proprietors  of  W.R.R.  in  Australia  (who 
have  been  Dr.  Wright's  agents  for  nearly  2C 
years)  continue  to  issue  a  signed  guarantee 
with  six  bottles,  no  matter  how  severe  or 
apparently  hopeless  the  case  appears.  In  or- 
dinary cases  two  or  three  bottles  generally 
effect  a  cure.  The  price  of  a  bottle  sufficient 
for  one  month's  treatment  is  5/6.  Your 
chemist  or  storekeeper  will  get  it  for  you,  and 
if  six  bottles  are  bought  right  on*,  they  will 
give  you  a  legally-binding  guarantee  to  re- 
fund your  money  in  full  if  not  cured.  A  re- 
fund will  not  cost  the  chenrst  or  storekeeper 
one  penny,  as  we  indemnify  him  in  full. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  this  remedy, 
mention  this  magazine,  and  remit  us  5/6  for 
one  bottle;  or  if  your  cr..se  is  very  severe,  re- 
mit us  33/-.  and  we  will  post  you  six  bottles 
with  our  signed  guarantee.  We  are  well  known 
to  the  proprietors  of  this  magazine,  and  they 
know  our  guarantee  is  as  go">d  as  a  bank 
guarantee.  If  a«ny  trouble  in  obtaining,  send 
name  of  your  chemist  or  storekeeper,  and  also 
your  remittance  to  » 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
435  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


Sovemter  21,,  1917. 
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Fig.    188— 4  ft.  high. 


Otrclante 

Goods   Are    Proved    and    Approved. 

Get  Our  Catalogue. 
CYCLONE   PTY.  LTD.,  459-461   SWANSTON  STREET,   MELBOURNE. 


Cyclone   Scroll    Work    and    Brick. 


Fig.   65— The  Gates   are  Design   No.    176,   4  ft.  high. 
The    Scroll    Work    in    the   Panels    harmonises  with   that   in   the   Grates. 


Pig.   120— Cyclone   "  N  "   Gate. 


Fig.   39 — Cyclone   Ornamental  Fence. 


COUPON 


(Cut  this  out  and  post  to- day) 

Cyclone  Proprietary  Ltd.,  459-461  Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Cyclone  Book  No.  30,  post  free. 


Ni 


Address > 

S.R. 607.  

South  Australian  readers  address  to   123-125    Waymouth   Street,    Adelaide. 
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120    Words    a    Minute 
in    72    Hours 


That  such  a  speed  is  possible  in  so  brief 
a  time  may  well  seem  incredible  to  short- 
hand writers  of  the  old  school.  Yet  stu- 
dents Of  BRADSHAW'S  26:6:26  SYS- 
TEM readily  achieve  the  seemingly  im- 
possible 


RECENT   letter   from   Miss  Vera   Johns,   c/o 
Mrs.    Wright,    Henry   Street,  Northcote,    is 
typical    of    many    which    are    received    hy 
Bradshaw's   Business    College.     We   quote: — 

"  As  you  know,  I  had  previously  studied  a  well- 
known  system  of  shorthand,  but  finally  abandoned 
it,  finding  progress  too  tedious  and  slow.  Later  on,  however,  I 
found  that  to  be  a  successful  typiste,  Shorthand  was  essential,  and 
called  on  you  with  the  object  of  arranging  a  course.  You  advised 
that  I  should  try  the  BRADSHAW  system,  and  I  agreed— to  be 
candid,  with  many  misgivings — to  give  it  a  trial  for  one  month. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  lesson  I  was  convinced  of  its  merits,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  "  trial,"  I  was  writing  10J  words  a  minute.  1 
completed  my  course  a  fortnight  later,  having  occupied  six  weeks 
in   reaching   a  speed  of   120  words   a   minute. 

"  In  answer  to  your  query  concerning  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  studying,  I  spent  about  two  hours  daily.  Of  course,  if  I  had 
worked  harder,  I  could  have  completed  it  sooner  than  I  did. 

"  I  found  the  BRABSHAW  system  so  simple  that  I  believe  a  mere 
child  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  mastering  it  in  a  very 
short   time,  even   by    correspondence." 


BRADSHAW'S  26  :  6  :  26 
SHORTHAND 

Students  of  our  26 :  6 :  ?6 
Shorthand  are  continually 
telling  us  that  if  they  had 
known  how  easy  it  was  to 
learn  they  would  have  taken 
up   the  study  months  ago. 

You  can  learn  the  complete 
theory  in  five  easy  lessons — 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours' 
study.  You  can  write  at 
from  100  to  155  words  a 
minute  within  a  few  weeks, 
just  like  others  have  done. 
Proofs  absolutely  positive. 
Don't  hesitate  for  months. 
Decide  now !  Send  for  Pam- 
phlet  "P.29." 

Don't  speak  of  what  you 
are  going   to   do — DO   IT. 


Learn  by  Post 

In  Your  Own  Home 

The  First  Lesson  will  be 
sent  FREE  to  anyone  men- 
tioning Stead's  Review,  and 
enclosing  three  penny  stamps 
to  cover  postage. 

Bradshaw's 
Postal  Courses 

are  applicable  to  all  Com- 
mercial, Technical  and  Edu- 
cational Subjects.  Write  for 
Pamphlet   "  H.S.29." 

Day  and  Evening  Classes 
are  also  held  for  all  Com- 
mercial Subjects.  Full  par- 
ticulars   on    application. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 


The   College  that  Educates  for  Business 


November  24,  1917. 
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The  Pelman  System 
Removes    the    Cause 


Your  mind  wanders  just  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  the  instructions  given  you 
have  to  be  repeated,  or  you  go  away 
and  bungle  the  whole  matter.  In  either 
case  you  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  your 
associates  or  superiors,  and  they  leave 
you  out  when  the  good  things  are  going. 

You  think  of  other  things  than  the 
matter  in  hand.  You  may  have  ability, 
but  you  have  not  the  faculty  of 
concentration,  of  close  attention,  and  yet 
if  you  are  to  do  really  good  work  you 
must  have  this  faculty.  Your  interest 
and  attention  must  be  so  keen  that  your 
whole    mind    is    given    over    to    absorbing 


the    big — and    ths    little — things    pertain- 
ing to  your  work. 

The  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and 
Memory  Training  shows  you  how  to 
create  and  maintain  interest,  and  how  to 
concentrate.  It  prepares  your  mind  to 
take  vivid  impressions  of  what  you  have 
to  -  know ;  it  trains  you  to  classify  your 
knowledge,  to  retain  and  recollect  it  with 
certainty.  It  cultivates  self-confidence, 
quickens  your  perceptions,  and  makes 
you  thoroughly  efficient.  Write  for  our 
Booklet,  which  tells  exactly  what  the 
Pelman  System  does.  Write  the  Secre- 
tary, The  Pelman  School,  23  Gloucester 
House,    ?q6  Flinders  Lane,   Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    CY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from,  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benelit  Logins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
Lhe  Secretary.  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL,  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  I^ane,  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN    SOHOOL    OF   MIND    AND    MEMORY, 
23  Gloucester    House,    396    Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne. 
Please    send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

Na«me 

Address 
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SEE  THE 
WINDOWS 


SIUUEgTOWN 


SEE  THE 
WINDOWS 


70  B. 


PHILIPS 

"ARGA"  Gas-Filled  Lamps 


New  Type— SO  c.p. 


We  have  introduced  the  50 
c.p.  "Arg-a"  Lamp,  which, 
being-  gas-filled,  gives  a  light 
of  unequalled  steadiness. 
The  purity  and  softness  of 
the  "Arga"  light  enables 
reading  and  other  work  re- 
quiring- close  application  to 
be  undertaken  without 
strain. 


Soft  White  Light 

The  Philips  "  Arga  "  gas- 
filled  lamp  is  made  specially 
for  general  household  use.  It 
is  highly  efficient,  and  house- 
holders will  do  well  to  install 
this  lamp,  which  is  the  most 
economical  on  the  market, 
and  the  last  word  in  electric 
lamps. 


66 


ARGA  "-The  Lamp  For  Household  Use-"  ARGA 
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FOR   SUMMER   COMFORT 

Silvertown    ELECTRIC    FANS 


Many   Styles   to   Choose    From 

Where  electricity  supply  is  not  available,  we  stock  FANS  worked  in  con- 
nection with  PRIMARY  BATTERIES.  These  fans  are  sent  out  wired 
with  the  necessary  connections.     No  expert  knowledge  required  to  fix  and 

maintain  them. 


Electric  Kettles       Electric  Irons       Electric  Cookers 

Come    and  Inspect    Our  Stocks,  or  write  for  Lists 


21-23   ELIZABETH   STREET,    MELBOURNE 
(Opposite  Craig,  Williamson's). 


279  George  Street, 
SYDNEY. 

131    William   Street, 

PERTH. 

Gilbert  Buildings, 

Gilbert  Place, 

ADELAIDE. 

Harrison  Bros.  &  Co., 

LAUNCESTON. 
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And  Make  Money  ! 

Poultry-keeping  properly  conducted  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  healthful, 
profitable,  and  useful  occupations.  There  is  no  branch  of  Agriculture  and  scarcely 
any  Industry  to-day  which  offers  greater  opportunities  than  the  Poultry  Industry. 
No  Industry  is  growing  faster  than  this  one. 

Thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of  Australia  are  making  from  £100  to  £500  a 
year  in  their  spare  time  by  Poultry-keeping,  while  those  who  have  entered  into  it  as 
a  business  make  from  £1000  to  £3000  a  year  in  numbers  of  cases,  and  this  is  quite 
possible  if  the  business  is  conducted  scientifically. 

Scientific  Poultry  Farming  can  be  learnt  and  started  by  anyone — both  men 
and  women.  The  business  can  be  commenced  on  the  smallest  scale  involving  a 
very  small  outlay,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  what  you  can  make  out  of  it. 

You  Can  Begin  in  Your  Own  Back  Yard 

llll   I  I         ■MMHMB  ■l—millll ■■        U8H         ■■■ ■ !■!■  ■«■  IIMIII         WHHH        MBiM 

You  do  not  require  a  large  block  of  land  for  Poultry  Farming.  The  modern 
intensive  system  of  Poultry  Culture  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  rear  a  very  large 
number  of  birds  successfully  and  with  profit  on  a  very  limited  space. 


TVTJITITy*    ILLUSTRATED 

rHHJit   BOOKLET! 


ILLUSTRATED     "Money    in    Poultry"  is  the 

title  of  our  Illustrated  Booklet 
which  gives  you  an  interesting 
insight  into  the  Poultry  Business, 

and  which  every  person  interested  in  Making  Money  out  of  Poultry  should  possess. 

Send  just  your  name  and  address— now — for  your  copy,  enclosing  3d.  in  stamps  to 

cover  cost  of  postage,  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  at  once,  also  our  interesting 

Literature  on  Poultry  Farming. 


The  Southern  School  of  Poultry  Culture, 

98  Exchange  Corner, 
Pitt  and  Bridge  Streets Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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What  is  Your  Reply? 


1.  Wanted— a  competent  Book-kesper;  one  who  can  keep  books  by 
double  entry,  take  out  trading  and  profit  and  loss  accounts  and 
balance  sheets.     Salary,   £200  per  annum. 

2.  Wanted— a  Secretary  for  a  Public  Company ;  one  who  is  well  versed 
in  Commercial,  Company  and  Insolvency  Law,  and  who  holds  his 
Accountants'  diploma.     Salary,  £300  per  annum. 

3.  Wanted— a  qualified  Accountant  to  take  charge  of  a  large  office; 
must  thoroughly  understand  the  organisstion  of  accounts,  and  be 
able  to  advisa  upon  the  financial  aspects  of  the  firm's  trading 
operations.     Salary,   £600  per  annum. 

Be  true  to  yourself.  Have  you  been  trained— are  you  qualified  by 
study  and  by  examination — to  satisfactorily  fill  any  of  these  positions  if 
they  were  advertised  ? 

Have  you  realised  that,  owing  to  their  foresight  and  industry  in 
studying  and  passing  examinations,  some  hundreds  of  ambitious  men  are 
applying  for  and  obtaining  such  positions  every  year  throughout  Aus- 
tralia? 

You  are  not  in  the  running  at  all  for  good  jobs  unless  you  are 
qualified. 


Send    for    Our    Free    Prospectus 


Realise  what  it  means  to  YOU  to  win  your  Accountancy  Degree! 
Hundreds  of  keen,  energetic  and  ambitious  men  are  qualifying  each  year. 
If  it  will  profit  THEM,  it  will  profit  YOU.  YOU  cannot  afford  to  remain 
inactive.     Take  the  first  step  to  success. 


Send  for  our  Prospectus  TO-DAY- 
Accountancy. 


-NOW.     It  is  a  complete  guide  to 


Australasian  Correspondence  Schools  Ltc>- 
collins  house,  collins  street,  melbourne 

N.Z.  Readers  write  to  Union  Buildings,  Auckland.       44 
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HEARING 
RESTORED 


Wilson' 


By  the   Use   of 


,     COMMON- 
S        SENSE 


Ear-Drums 


They  are  so  small  that  no  one  can  see  that 
you  are  wearing  them.  They  collect  the 
sound-waves  and  diiyect  them  against  the 
drum-head,  causing  you  to  hear  perfectly. 
They  will  do  this  even  when  the  natural  ear- 
drums are  destroyed. 

The  price  is  £1/1/-.  "Write  for  free  booklet, 
or  use  order  form  below,  and  Outfit  will  be 
sent  at  once  with   full   instructions. 


STAR   NOVELTY   00.,   Room    11.   49   Elizabeth 
St.,  Melbourne,  Vic,  Box  466,  G.P.O. 
Please    send    complete    Outfit    containing    a 
pair  of  Wilson  Common-sense  Ear  Drums,  for 
which  I  enclose  £1/1/-. 

Name 


iddrras. 


After  Death 


Containing 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JULIA 


This   book   has   been  as  light  from   be 
yond    the    grave    to    many    bereaved    per- 
sons,   bringing  hope   and   consolation    to 
those    who    would    otherwise    have    con 
tinued    to    dwell    in    the    shadow    of    the 
great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Preface 

Written   by  the   Late 

W.   T.   STEAD. 

Strongly   bound    in    Cloth. 
Post  5/-  Free. 

Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The   Manager,   Stead's   Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


Tasmania 


AUSTRALIA'S  PLAYGROUND. 

Unequalled   as   a   Summer 
Holiday  lie  sort. 


Fare 


Melbourne    to   Launceston,    Burnie 
or  Devonport,  31/6 
Sydney  to  Hobart,  £3. 


Tasmania  is  a  land  of  streams  and 
lakes  and  mountains.  Every  prospect  is 
charming.     It  is  the  anglers'   paradise. 

The  Tasmaniar)  Government  has  Tour- 
ist Offices  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Bris- 
bane and  Perth.  Ask  for  guide  books 
and  itineraries. 

The  Head  Office  at  Hobart  and  Branch 
Office  at  Launceston  arrange  all 
local  trips,  and  book  to  all  parts  of  the 
island. 


Local  Opinion. 

We  have  just  pub- 
lished a  hook  of  let- 
ters from  Students  in 
Australasia  who  have 
studied  our  Home 
Course  in  Personal 
Efficiency,  and  who 
tell  you  the  good  it 
has  done  them  and 
the  bigger  salaries 
realised.  This  book 
will  be  sent  you  im- 
mediately we  receive 
the  coupon  below. 

Learn  From 

Harrington 

Emerson, 

One  of  the  World's  leading  Efficiency  experts, 
the  great  teacher  of  men,  who  has  trained 
more  men  for  big  jobs  and  big  salaries  than 
almost  any  person  living.  He  has  drawn  from 
his  forty  years'  experience  with  gigantic  cor- 
porations in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  he  now 
shows  you,  in  twenty-four  fascinating  lessons, 
how  to  add  to  your  ability,  to  MAKE 
MONEY,  to  DO  WORK,  to  PLAN  TIME,  to 
MAINTAIN  HEALTH,  to  ACQUIRE  KNOW- 
LEDGE,  to   MASTER    YOURi  JOB   OF   LIFE. 

Send  for  Booklet  To-day. 
Coupon. 

The  Institute  of  Efficiency  (Autralasian  Branch), 
100  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne. 
Please  sent  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part, 
full  particulars  of  the  Emerson  Home  Course  in 
Personal  Efficiency;  also  your  booklet  of  letters 
from  AUSTRALASIAN  STUDENTS.  I  enclose  3d. 
in   stamps   to  cover  postage.  Stead's   127. 

Name 

Address 


Vlll. 
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THE  MOST  PLEASING  XMAS  PRESENT  POSSIBLE  IS  THE 

Aeolian  Vocalion 

THERE  is  no  other  phonograph  that  equals  the  Aeolian  Vocalion  in  true  musical 
expression.  Its  wonderfully  smooth,  large-volumed  tone  is  rich  in  bass,  clear  in 
treble,  and  perfect  in  balance.  You  never  have  heard  music  from  a  phonograph 
so  real,  so  true  in  every  subtle  beauty,  as  the  Aeolian  Vocalion  brings  forth  from  your 
records.  Elegant  simplicity  of  design  and  fine  finish  make  the  Vocalions  as  handsome 
as  they  are  musically  efficient.  Prices  as  low  as  £12  10s.  Gramophones  accepted  in 
part  payment.     Liberal  terms. 


SEND    US    THIS    COUPON 

with  your  name  and  address,   and  we  will  mail  an  interesting 
descriptive  Catalog. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


The  Pianola  Company  Pty.  Ltd. 

"The  Centre  for  the  World's  Greatest  Achievements  in  Musical  Instruments." 

"  Aeolian "    Registered   Trade    Mark 


252   Collins    Street,   Melbourne 
384-   George   Street,   Sydney. 


58   Rundle   Street,   Adelaide 
436   Queen   Street,   Brisbane 


Stead's  Review,    ?'Jii/i7. 
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THE     PORT     OF     ZEEBRUGGE, 
The  base  of  the   enemy   submarines   operating  in  the   Channel. 


ON    THE    WEST   FRONT, 
King  George  pass'.ng  through  the  streets  of  one  of  the  recovered  towns  in  the  Ancre  district. 


CN  THE   GALICIAN   FRONT. 
The  Kaiser  walking   up  the  approach  to  a  temporary   bridge  over  the   Strypa    River,   followed 

a  respectful  distance  by  hie  staff.  ea 
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THE   IRISH   CONVENTION. 

General  view  of  the  Convention  assembled  in  the  City  Hall,  Belfast,  showing  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 

in  the  ehair. 


CHINESE    ON    THE    WESTERN    FRONT. 
A  Chinese  labour  party  stacking  corn  behind  the  British  armies. 
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BEHIND    THE    BRITJBH    LINES    IN   FRANCE. 
A  photo,  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  companies  recruited  for  service  in  Europe. 
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November  17,  1917. 
Look  the  Facts  in  the  Face. 

It  has  been  my  unenviable  task  for  the 
last  three  years  to  tell  my  readers  in  these 
pages  how  really  serious  the  position  was 
in  Europe,  to  try  and  let  them  see  behind 
the  veil  which  has  been  so  carefully  inter- 
posed between  us  and  the  true  facts.  It 
has  been  a  distressing  business,  but  I  held 
it  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  the 
foolish  optimism,  founded  on  nothing  tan- 
gible, in  which  our  politicians  and  news- 
papers haVe  consistently  indulged.  Though 
successes  appeared  to  be  crowning  the  Ger- 
man arms,  though  the  promised  "  Spring 
offensives  "  of  1915,  1916  and  19 17  failed 
somehow  to  materialise,  we  were  ever  and 
always  assured  that  soon  victory  must  be 
ours.  Our  leaders  seemed  to  place  implicit 
hope  in  the  turning  up  of  a  vague  some- 
thing or  other  which  would  enable  us  to 
triumph  gloriously,  and  they  managed  to 
convert  the  people  to  this  belief  also.  The 
illusiveness  of  this  something,  its  continued 
failure  to  appear,  does  not  seem  to  have 
caused  our  politicians  and  leader  writers  to 
doubt  that  eventually  it  would  turn  up, 
and  all  would  be  well.  It  was  to  bring 
home  to  my  readers  the  true  facts  of  the 
case  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  write,  in 
what  some  people  assert,  is  a  pro-German 


vein.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  never  at- 
tempted to  belittle  the  enemy  successes  or  to 
exaggerate  ours,  as  appears  to  be  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  do  when  a  war  is  raging.  I 
have  also  tried  to  indicate  what  was  likely 
to  happen  by  making  proper  allowance  for 
the  events  which  had  already  occurred,  by 
preserving  as  far  as  possible  a  balanced 
judgment,  not  allowing  the  natural  desire 
to  show  Allied  achievement  in  a  magnified 
light  to  cloud  my  vision. 

Prophecies  That  Came  True. 

When  we  were  being  told  in  screaming 
headlines  of  the  magnificent  manner  in 
which  the  Belgian  armies  were  stemming 
the  German  invasion  in  August,  19 14,  I 
pointed  out  that  for  the  Belgians,  who 
lacked  artillery,  machine-guns  and  trained 
men,  to  hold  up  the  enemy  was  a  sheer 
impossibility,  and  showed,  further,  that 
each  Belgian  "  victory,"  as  reported,  was  ! 
actually  "  won  "  ten  miles  nearer  Brussels 
each  day  !  When  the  confident  assurances 
concerning  the  safety  of  Antwerp  were 
being  voiced  by  British  statesmen  and  mili- 
tary experts  I  ventured  to  predict  that  the  . 
guns  which  had  been  outranged  at  Liege  and  ' 
Namur  would  be  just  as  badly  outranged 
at  Antwerp,   and  that  the  fall  of  the  city 
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was  certain.  When,  in  March  and  April, 
19 15,  the  Russians  were  pouring  over  the 
Carpathians,  and  the  break-up  of  Austria 
was  everywhere  foreshadowed,  I  showed 
that,  in  reality,  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Hungary  was  a  dangerous  venture,  as  the 
troops  which  had  crossed  the  passes  would 
probably  be  cut  off.  Few  of  them,  we  now 
know,  ever  got  back  !  I  would  never  have 
dared  prophesy  that  Warsaw  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  evacuated  bv  the  Rus- 
sians, in  the  face  of  the  confident  asser- 
tions that  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  would 
easily  check  the  enemy  advance,  had  not  the 
first  few  engagements  between  von  Macken- 
sen's  forces  and  the  Russians  demonstrated 
clearly  what  common  sense  suggested  must 
be  the  case,  namely,  that  the  Tsar's  armies 
lacked  the  guns  which  are  the  deciding 
factor  in  modern  warfare.  In  August, 
1915,  I  wrote  an  article  urging  that  Allied 
troops  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Serbia,  as 
to  me  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  the  enemy 
would  strive  to  overrun  that  country  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  need  to  succour  the 
Turks  and  of  making  the  Berlin-Constan- 
tinople link  absolutely  safe.  We  did  not 
send  troops  to  Salonika  until  October, 
1915,  but  that  action  was  hailed  as  one 
which  would  save  the  Serbs.  I  showed 
that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  the  fate  of 
Serbia  was  sealed,  nor  did  I  consider  Mon- 
tenegro could  possibly  be  succoured.  Events 
proved  me  right,  and,  indeed,  it  was  only 
by  the  narrowest  margin  that  the  Anglo- 
French  troops  from  Salonika  escaped  cap- 
ture. 

In  the  Balkans  and  Italy. 

I  wrote  an  article  in  July,  1916,  in  which 
I  set  out  the  reasons  why,  in  my  opinion, 
Roumania  would  not  come  in.  I  based  this 
assumption  on  the  ground  that,  owing  to 
the  incoming  of  Bulgaria  and  the  isolation 
of  Russia,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Allies 
to  get  artillery  to  Roumania,  and  without 
artillery  it  would  be  inviting  destruction 
for  the  Rumans  in  their  fatally  exposed 
geographical  position  to  attempt  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  Central  Powers.  When 
they  did  come  in  it  was  only  possible  to 
assume  that  in  some  way  adequate  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  send  them  supplies 
of  artillery  and  ample  reinforcements  of 
men.  After  the  experiences  of  Belgium, 
,Poland  and  Serbia,  it  was  unbelievable 
"that  Allied  diplomats  would  make  the 
ghastly  blunder  we  now  know  thev  did.  As 
for  the  Italian  danger,  it  will  be  fresh  in 
•ny  readers'   minds  how  constantlv   I  have 


pointed  out  that  the  moment  the  Germans 
took  a  hand  in  the  campaign  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  Venetia  made  it  certain 
I  that  a  grave  disaster  would  occur.  No 
amount  of  assurances  from  the  Italian 
leaders  or  from  visiting  British  experts 
caused  me  to  waver  from  that  view  which 
has,  alas  !  been  proved  only  too  correct. 

Had   Common  Sense  Been   Used. 

I  have  not  made  this  brief  recapitula- 
tion with  any  idea  of  showing  that  I  have 
been  more  often  right  than  most  of  those 
who  venture  to  write  or  speak  on  the  war. 
I  have  often  been  wrong,  like  other  folks. 
What  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  that  I  have 
been  entirely  justified  in  refusing  to  con- 
form to  the  general  habit  of  hiding  the 
real  facts  which  have  been  so  pronounced 
everywhere  for  the  last  three  years.  It  has 
not  been  a  pleasant  task,  and  I  rejoice 
exceedingly  that  just  now,  at  any  rate,  I 
have  not  to  raise  a  solitary  voice  against 
the  general  assertions  of  certain  and  immi- 
nent success  which  for  so  long  have  filled 
our  papers.  I  do  not  need  to  write  a  single 
sentence  to  impress  upon  my  readers  the 
terrible  seriousness  of  the  position  in 
Europe  to-day.  That  has  been  done  with  a 
vengeance  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Georgo,  Mr. 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Holman.  All  I  propose 
to  do  in  this  issue  is  to  set  out  what  they 
have  said.  Though  they  disclose  a  critical 
situation  it  is  some  little  gratification  to  me 
that  in  my  various  writings  on  the  war  I 
have  set  down  practically  everything  in  the 
light  in  which  they  now  put  it.  Had  other 
critics  used  their  common  sense  in  equal 
degree  the  recent  statements  of  these  three 
men  would  not  have  come  as  such  a  sudden 
shock  and  horrid  surprise  to  the  people  of 
Australia  as  they  have  actually  done.  It  is 
not  altogether  the  people's  fault  that  thev 
fail  to  realise  the  true  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

"  Black  with  Portents  of  Evil." 

In  his  speech  at  Bendigo,  Mr.  Hughes 
told  us  the  truth.  He  swept  away  that 
artificial  curtain  of  make-believe  which  has 
been  so  carefully  hung  between  the  Aus- 
tralian people  and  the  real  facts.  He  de- 
scribed the  future  as  "  black  with  portents 
of  evil."  True,  the  Prime  Minister  did 
.  not  tell  thinking  people  anything  they  did 
not  know  already;  but  there  are,  unfortu- 
nately, a  great  number  of  people  who  do 
not  think  ;  and  to  these  his  statements  with 
regard  to  the  situation  in  Europe  must  have 
come  as  a  sreat  shock.      Mr.   Hughes  used 
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expressions  which  readers  will  have  noticed 
have*  never  hitherto  been  employed  in  de- 
scribing   the    situation.       For    instance,    he 
boldly   referred   to  the  events  in   Italy   as 
"  ail  Italian  debacle."   whereas  our  papers 
have  carefully  avoided  such  downright  lan- 
guage,  and  have  called  it  at  the   worst,   a 
disaster,  usually  a  "  serious  reverse."    De- 
bacle means  a  good  deal  more  than  a  dis- 
aster.   He  put,  too,  the  right  significance  on 
the  going  out  of  Russia.     Readers  will  re- 
member  that,  so  far  as  has  been  possible, 
I    have  always  insisted  that  Russia   would 
not  come  again,   despite  the  optimistic  as- 
sertions of  Lloyd  George  and  other  states- 
men  that  she  would   do  so.      I   have   also 
jxnnted  out  that  the  best   we  could   hope 
from  her  was  to  retain  enemy  armies  watch- 
ing her,  and  to  refuse  to  send  the  Central 
Powers  supplies.     I  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  hint   what    would   inevitably   happen 
if  a  separate  peace  were  made.  _  For  rea- 
sons which  my  readers  can  readily  under- 
stand,   I   did  not    do  more  than   this;   but 
now  that  Mr.   Hughes  has  torn  away  this 
artificial   veil   which    has   been    hitherto   so 
varefully   preserved,    it   is   possible  to  em- 
phasise what  the  outgoing  of  Russia  would 
really  mean.     It  would  immediately  release 
three-quarters  of  the  Austrian  armies,   and 
at  least  one-quarter  of  the  German  armies. 
If    we    assume    that     the    Austrians   have 
4.000,000  men  under  arms,    and  the  Ger- 
mans have  6,000.000  men,  this  means  that  a 
separate  peace  with  Russia  would  liberate 
over  5,000,000  men  who  could  be  used  on 
the    western   front.       Even   supposing   that 
the  Austrians  have  not  more  than  2,000,000 
engaged   in  Volhynia,    Galicia    and    Rou- 
'  mania,  and  that  the  Germans  have  retained 
only    750,000  men  in  the  east,  even  then 
3,000,000   soldiers   would   be   released    for 
use  on  the   western   front.      The  Russians 
claim  to  have  captured  over  a  million  and 
a -half  Austrian  and  German  soldiers.      In 
time  the  bulk  of  these  would  be  returned 
to  the  Central  Empires,  and  a  new7  army  at 
least   1,000,000  strong  would  thus  be  cre- 
ated. 

What  a  Separate   Peace  with   Russia  Would 
Mean? 

A  separate  peace  with  Russia  would 
mean,  first  of  all.  the  release  of  at  least 
3,000.000  troops  for  use  against  the  French 
and  the  British  ;  the  speedy  reinforcement 
of  these  by  at  least  a  million  prisoners,  all 
fighting  men,  would  also  relieve  the 
( Vntral  Empires  from  the  danger  of  attack 
from  the  rear— would  enable  them  to  con- 
centrate   entirely    in    the    west,    instead    of 


having  half  their  energies  devoted  to  the 
east.  In  addition,  it  would  not  take  the 
Germans  long  to  organise  the  food  supplies 
of  Russia,  and  get  from  that  vast  country 
all  the  provisions  required  to  carry  on  the 
war  indefinitely.  As  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  a  separate  peace  with  Russia  means  the 
raising  of  the  British  blockade — would 
strike  from  our  hands  one  of  the  weapons 
on  which  we  have  come  to  most  relv  to  give 
us  finai1  victory.  Our  leaders  frankly  count 
for  victory  upon  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments from  the  United  States,  which  would 
give  them  numerical  superioritv  over  the 
Germans  and  would  enable  them  to  force 
back  the  enemy  to  the  Rhine,  at  least.  The 
going  out  of  Russia  means  that  the  enemy 
would  be  able  to  reinforce  their  western 
front  with  4.000,000  new  soldiers  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  guns  and  heavv 
cannon.  A  great  number  of  American  sol- 
diers would  be  needed  to  give  us  a  numeri- 
cal superiority  over  the  enemy  in  the  west. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  face  the  position,  and 
we  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hughes  for 
having  told  us  the  truth,  be  thankful  that 
he  is  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  speak 
fearlesslv. 


Faulty  Generalship  or  Treachery? 

In  writing  on  the  Italian  situation,  I 
have  always  insisted  on  the  dangerous  geo- 
graphical position  in  which  Count  Ca- 
dorna's  armies  were  on  the  Isonzo  front, 
and  in  the  Venetian  plain,  and  have  held 
that  a  powerful  enemy  advance  from  the 
Trentino  or  from  any  point  west  of  the 
Isonzo  would  automatically  compel  the 
immediate  retreat  of  the  Italian  armies  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  which  had  as  object 
the  capture  of  Trieste.  Mr.  Hughes  sug- 
gests that  there  were  other  reasons.  He 
asserts  that  treachery  was  the  cause,  and  j 
that  it  was  German  propaganda  in  the 
Italian  armies  which  made  it  possible  for  ? 
the  enemy  to  send  Count  Cadorna  back  to  « 
Venice  in  headlong  flight.  If  the  Prime  j 
Minister  is  accurately  describing  the  situa- 
tion, then  it  is  even  more  serious  than  at 
first  appeared.  Faulty  generalship,  and 
lack  of  foresight,  combined  with  a  hope- 
less geographical  position,  were  quite 
enough  in  themselves  to  cause  disaster,  but 
from  such  a  disaster  it  would  be  possible 
to  rally.  The  enemy  advance  down  the 
Sugana  Valley  and  the  capture  of  Asiago 
are  exceedingly  ominous.  It  is  gratifying  1 
to  learn  that  their  progress  at  these  two 
places  has  been  checked — for  the  moment 
at  any  rate — for  unless  thev  are  held  there, 
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it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  Italian  armies 
which  are  still  on  the  Piave  will  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  escape.  If  the  Italians 
succeed  in  preventing  further  advance  south 
of  Asiago,  and  successfully  bottle  up  the 
enemy  in  the  Sugana  Valley,  then  there  is 
just  a  chance  of  Venice  being  saved.  In 
that  event,  the  Italian  front  would  run  in 
an  arc  round  the  City  of  the  Doges.  They 
would  hold  the  Piave  river  to  the  sea,  and 
then  from  somewhere  about  Voldobviadene 
the  line  would  run  due  west  to  Lake 
Garda.  If,  however,  the  enemy  succeed  in 
pushing  down;  from  Asiago  to  Bassano  the 
position  of  the  armies  on  the  lower  Piave 
would  be  untenable,  \and  Venice  would 
have  to  be  abandoned. 

A  Question  of  Heavy  Guns. 

We  are  assured  that  great  reinforcements 
of  French  and  British  are  being  poured 
through  to  Italy,  but  we  have  to  remem 
ber  that  it  is  between  8oo  and  900  miles 
from  the  British  front  in  Flanders  to  the 
Italian  front,  and  that  all  the  troops  must 
pass  over  a  couple  of  railway  lines.  When 
the  Germans  hastily  transferred  troops  from 
east  to  west  they  used  no  less  than  16 
double-tracked  lines,  and  had  every  ar- 
rangement perfect ;  yet,  it  took  them  many 
days  to  get  the  men  across.  On  two  rail- 
way lines  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
only  one-eighth  the  number  of  men  can  be 
carried  as  on  sixteen.  What  the  Italians 
need  are  heavy  guns,  as  they  were  unable 
to  get  their  artillery  away  from  the  Isonzo 
front.  If  the  French  and  British  have 
been  able  to  send  enough  heavy  artillery  to 
the  Piave  and  the  Trentino  front,  we  may 
view  the  situation  hopefully.  If  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  guns  there  as 
quickly  as  the  enemy  have  been  able  to  get 
theirs,  then  we  can  no  more  expect  the 
Italians  to  stem  the  enemy  advance  than 
we  could  the  Russians  to  check  the  armies 
of  von  Mackensen  when  they  stormed  into 
Poland.  Whether  the  enemy  will  be  able 
to  utilise  the  2000  odd  Italian  guns  they 
captured  on  the  Isonzo  depends  entirely 
upon  what  the  Italian  gunners  did  when 
the  hasty  flight  began.  If  they  took  the 
breech-blocks  away  with  them,  then  Italian 
guns  will  not  be  sending  shells  into  the 
Italian  forces  holding  the  Piave.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  confusion  of  the  de- 
bacle, they  failed  so  to  do,  then  the  power- 
ful enemy  ordnance  has  undoubtedly  been 
reinforced  by  Italian  guns.  Even  if  the 
breech-locks  were  taken  away,  the  cap- 
tured guns  would  soon  be  fitted  with  new 


ones,  but  not  quickly  enough  to  take  part 
in  the  present  engagement. 

Mr.   Lloyd  George's  Bombshell. 

Critical  as  the  military  situation  is  at  the 
moment,  interest  centres  on  the  political 
arena.  After  visiting  the  Italian  front  and 
conferring  with  Italian  statesmen,  and 
French  leaders,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  to 
Paris  and  there  threw  a  bombshell  into  the 
middle  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  do 
him  honour  at  a  luncheon,  the  explosion 
of  which  has  shaken  the  Allied  world.  He 
spoke,  as  he  himself  said,  "  with  brutal 
frankness."  He  tore  away  the  wrapper  of 
smug  satisfaction  in  which  we  have  clothed 
our  nakedness,  and  declared  that  unless  a 
Supreme  War  Council  were  created,  he 
' '  could  no  longer  remain  responsible  for  a 
war  direction  that  was  doomed  to  disaster." 
Such  an  assertion  from  the  head  of  the 
nation  which  is  now  Germany's  chief  op- 
ponent is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  amazing. 
We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  con- 
stant putting  forward  of  new  schemes  which 
are  in  time  to  make  our  victory  certain,  but 
never  before  has  a  responsible  statesman 
even  hinted  that  if  we  continued  the  war 
as  we  have  been  carrying  it  on  during  the 
last  three  years  we  were  "  doomed  to  dis- 
aster." May  we  not  well  ask  indignantly 
why  no  one  has  found  that  out  before? 
Why  we  have  been  buoyed  up  with  hopes 
which,  according  to  Lloyd  George,  were 
baseless,  and  why  that  unity,  now  declared 
essential,  was  not  long  ago  secured  ?  We 
cannot  but  remember  that  Unity  of  Control 
has  been  urged  ever  since  the  disasters  in 
Russia,  was  alleged  to  have  been  secured 
after  the  debacle  in  Serbia,  was  stated  to 
be  absolute  after  the  Roumanian  collapse. 
If  the  Central  War  Councils  which  have 
been  brought  into  being  since  the  war 
began  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
unity  of  action  have  failed  in  their  object, 
dare  we  hope  that  the  mere  creation  of  an- 
other War  Council  will  bring  victory? 
What  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  was  so  highly 
important,  throws  such  a  blaze  of  light 
on  the  true  position,  that  I  quote  it  here  as 
fully  as  cables  have  brought  it  to  us.  He 
said  :  — 

y^e  British  Prime  Minister  Tells  the  Truth. 

/  Tfc  ^ne  presenf-  war  is  unique.  It  is  a 
siege  of  nations.  The  Allies  are  blocking 
two  huge  empires.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  this  had  been  always  thoroughly  grasped. 
In  a  siege  every  part  of  the  besieger's  line 
should  be  strong  enough  to  resist  any  attack 
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from  the  besieged.  Moreover,  the  besieg- 
ing army  must  be  ready  to  strike  at  the 
weakest  point.  In  that  we  have  failed. 
The  enemy  was  blockaded  eastward  ^  by 
Russia  and  westward  "by  France,  Britain 
and  Italy;  but  southward  the  gateway  to 
the  East  was  left  to  a  country  with  a  popu- 
lation of  half  of  that  of  Belgium.  ^  Its 
armies  were  exhausted  by  three  previous 
wars.  Owing  to  this  inconceivable  blunder 
the  expected  happened.  The  enemy  crushed 
a  little  country,  and  obtained  abundant 
supplies  to  sustain  the  struggle.  Turkey, 
which  was  nearly  exhausted,  was  equipped 
afresh  and  resuscitated,  and  the  terrible 
war  was  given  a  new  life.  In  the  following 
year  the  Serbian  tragedy  was  repeated  for 
Roumania,  raising  once  again  the  siege  of 
the  Central  Powers.  Once  more  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  think  out  the  war  problems  in  terms 
of  the  whole  of  the  battlefields.  This  year 
the  tragedy  has  been  enacted  afresh,  with- 
out variation.  Although  the  Italian  front 
is  as  important  to  Britain  and  France  as  it 
is  to  Germany,  Germany  understood  the 
position,  but  we  did  not.  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  prevent  the  Italian  defeat  de- 
veloping into  a  catastrophe  depends  upon 
the  promptitude  and  completeness  of  our 
break  with  the  past.  I  believe  that  at 
last  we  have  learned  the  great  lesson,  and 
that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Superior  War 
Council  an  Allied  victory  will  follow  our 
valour.  We  shall  then  live  to  bless  the 
Italian  disaster,  for  real  unity  would  have 
been  unsecurable  without  it.  Whenever 
there  has  been  a  straight  fight  between  the 
Austrians  ahd  the  Italians  the  latter  have 
invariably  won.  Similarly,  in  a  straight 
fight  between  the  Anglo-French  and  the 
German  armies  the  former  have  invariably 
defeated  the  latter 's  most  vaunted  regi- 
ments. What  is  the  reason  that  the  Allies 
to-day  are  not  much  further  along  the  road 
to  victory  ?  The  fault  has  been  entirely  the 
absence  of  real  unity  in  the  Allied  direction 
of  the  war.  We  all  felt  that  the  need  had 
passed  for  endless  resolutions  favouring  it, 
but  we  have  never  yet  achieved  it.  and  each 
country  has  been  left  to  it  own  devices. 
Annual  conferences  have  endeavoured  to 
arrange  for  united  action  in  the  campaign 
during  the  coming  year.  Great  generals 
brought  carefully  and  skilfully  prepar 
plans  for  their  own  fronts,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  genuine  inter-Allied  council  there 
was  a  sensitiveness  and  delicacv  among 
generals  in  givine  advice  regarding  other 
commanders'   sectors.      The  tried   democra- 


cies of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy, 
with  the  powerful  assistance  of  America, 
must  eventually  prevail.  Weight  of  men, 
material  and  morale  are  on  our  side,  what- 
ever may  happen  in  Russia.  I  do  not  de- 
spair even  of  Russia,  but  even  if  I  de- 
spaired of  Russia  my  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Allies  would  be  unshaken. 
I  want,  however,  to  win  as  soon  as  possible 
with  as  little  sacrifice  as  possible,  and  real 
unity  is  the  only  sure  pathway  to  victory." 

Government  Falls  in  France. 

It  is  indeed  amazing  for  an  Allied 
statesman  to  use  terms  like  there  : — "  Rou- 
mania was  crushed,  because  it  was  nobody's 
business  to  guard  the  Balkans.  The  Allies 
there  committed  an  incredible  blunder." 
"  We  sent  forces  to  Salonika  to  rescue 
Serbia — as  usual,  too  late."  "  Never 
again  must  there  be  such  inconceivable 
fatuity."  A  statesman,  too,  who  was  him- 
self very  largely  responsible  for  these  "  in- 
credible blunders  "  to  which  he  refers.  The 
immediate  result  of  Lloyd  George's  decla- 
ration was  the  collapse  of  the  Painleve 
Government  in  France  and  the  creation  of 
a  political  crisis  in  England.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  has,  asked  M. 
Georges  Clemenceau  to  form  a  Ministry, 
and  the  veteran  has  undertaken  the 
task.  I  remember  last  seeing  him  sitting  in 
his  garden  in  *  Paris „  engaged  in  writing 
some  violent  attack  on  one  or  other  of  his 
opponents  for  his  paper,  VAurore,  an  air- 
gun  by  his  side,  with  which  he  shot  with 
unerring  aim  any  stray  sparrow  or  cat  that 
ventured  on  to  the  top  of  his  boundary 
wall  !  He  is  76  now,  and  one  would  say, 
despite  his  extraordinary  vitality,  alto- 
gether too  old  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  of 
State  in  a  crisis  like  this.  If  he  were  a 
little  younger,  extraordinary  things  might 
happen.  As  it  is  he  is  probably  merely  a 
stop-gap.  But  that  Painleve  should  fall 
immediately  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
and  after  Lloyd  George's  frank  declaration 
about  the  failure  of  the  Allies  thus  far,  is 
full  of  significance.  Ribot  fell  the  other 
day  because,  so  it  seems,  he  conveyed  the 
German  offer  concerning  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  the  other  Allied  Governments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  them  to  conclude  that  the 
offer  was  a  fake,  and  this  was  resented  by 
members  of  the  French  Parliament.  M. 
Briand  apparently  wished  to  treat  with  Ger- 
many in  the  matter,  and  Briand,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  a  man  of  great  influence  in 
France,  has  a  large  following  behind 
him.       How,     one     wonder*-       would     M. 
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Clemenceau  regard  such  a  German  offer  if 
it  were  made  again  to-day? 

Political  Crisis  in  England. 

In  England,  Lloyd  George's  statement 
was  at  first  taken  to  foreshadow  the  sub- 
stitution of  military  by  political  control  of 
the  Allied  amres,  and  a  political  crisis  with 
an  early  dissolution  was  considered  immi- 
nent. Mr.  Asquith  again  showed  that  he 
is  the  real  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  on  the  attitude  he  adopts  de- 
pends the  fate  of  the  Lloyd  George  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Asquith  is  apparently  not 
at  all  anxious  to  precipitate  a  crisis,  and 
the  definite  statement  about  the  composi- 
tion and  functions  of  the  new  Allied  War 
Council  made  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
showed  that  it  was  to  be  merely  advisory, 
had  no  executive  authority.  That  being 
so,  doubts  must  arise  concerning  its  ability 
to  radically  alter  that  policy  now  in  force 
which  we  are  told  is  "  doomed  to  disas- 
ter." Although  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  announced  without  previous 
consultation  with  any  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Cabinet  or  in  the  British  War  Coun- 
cil, it  appears  to  have  their  unanimous 
approval.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  Council  itself  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  give  politicians,  not  sol- 
diers, control  of  the  ultimate  issues,  whilst 
the  Prime  Minister's,  statements  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  the  soldiers  for  the 
disasters  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Italy  are 
freely  criticised.  The  following  press 
comments  are  of  interest  : — 

The  Daily  Mail  considers  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  in  Paris  as  bold  and  can- 
did, but  says  that  there  are  many  unwise 
passages.  They  are  merely  opinions,  but 
they  give  ' '  the  old  gang  ' '  the  opportunity 
again  to  begin  intriguing.  It  regrets  his 
statement  that  the  west  front  is  impenetr- 
able, and  the  belittlement  of  the  splendid 
victories  on  the  Somme.  The  reference  to 
the  tl  appalling  casualties,"  it  says,  is  like- 
wise incorrect,  considering  the  gigantic  scale 
of  the  war.  It  hopes  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
will  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  putting  his 
second  thoughts  into  more  just  language. 

The  Morning  Post  declares  that  a  study 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  confirms  the 
worst  fears.  It  declares  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  really  intends  his  political  Council 
to  direct  the  Allied  strategy.  It  warns^  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  that  he  will  have  a  spill  if  he 
interferes  with  General  Sir  William  Robert- 
son or  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  It 
says :  "  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  discovered  a 


strategy  to  the  lack  of  which  he  attributes 
the  failures  of  Roumania,  Turkey  and 
Serbia.  He  sneers  at  our  victories  in 
Flanders.  Now  we  shall  have  military 
unity  by  means  of  a  political  council.  We 
beg  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  leave  things  in  ex- 
pert hands.  Political  interference  and  poli- 
tical strategy  spell  confusion  and  disaster." 

The  Daily  News  describes  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  speech  as  the  most  lamentable  blow 
that  has  been  struck  in  the  war,  being 
worth  many  victories  to  the  enemy.  "If  it 
be  a  crime  to  encourage  the  enemy  and  to 
depress  ourselves,"  it  states,  "this  is  a 
crime  without  parallel."  It  proceeds  to 
charge  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  levity  in 
choosing  a  foreign  luncheon  instead  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  speech  indicting 
his  own  nation.  "  It  is  a  cruel,  false,  mis- 
chievous slander  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
invites  our  Allies  to  distrust  and  condemn 
us.  It  belittles  our  sacrifices."  It  quotes 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  statement:  "  When  we 
advance  a  kilometre  and  snatch  a  shattered 
village  out  of  the  enemy's  cruel  grip  we 
shout  with  unfeigned  joy  " — and  declares: 
"  That  is  a  travesty  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme.  The  battle  of  the  Somme  saved 
France,  and  it  was  Britain's  heroic  effort  to 
relieve  Verdun.  Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
speaks  thus  to  support  his  case  that  he  has 
been  thwarted,  and  that  he  is  right  and  the 
others  wrong  who  had  greater  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  than  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Yet  now  he  throws  accusations  at 
his  colleagues.  The  creations  of  the  War 
Council  has  a  sinister  aim.  If  the  British 
armies  are  to  be  surrendered  to  the  decisions 
of  Count  Cadorna  and  his  colleagues,  then 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  William  Robert- 
son will  be  virtually  deposed.  "Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  having  made  himself  a  political  dic- 
tator at  home,  now  having  the  right  to  sit 
on  the  War  Council,  proposes  to  make  him- 
self a  military  dictator  also." 

The  Parliamentary  correspondent  of  The 
Daily  Chronicle  says  :  "  For  the  first  time 
since  the  formation  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment Mr.  Asquith,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  referring  to  the  serious  matters  in 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech,  adopted  a  chal- 
lenging tone,  and  the  Commons  appeared 
sympathetic.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  suppor- 
ters emphatically  assert  that  neither  his 
Paris  speech  nor  the  appointment  of  an  in- 
ter-Allied super  staff  was  actuated  by  feel- 
ings of  hostility  towards  Sir  William  Rob- 
ertson and  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  No  officers 
in  history  have  had  a  freer  hand.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  he  adds,  is  aiming  solely  at  creat 
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ing  a  body  of  military  experts  to  study  all 
fronts,  without  executive  power,  but  whose 
advice  will  be  of  the  greatest  value." 

The  Nation  makes  a  vitriolic  attack  on 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  It  accuses  him  of  a 
desire  to  supersede  General  Sir  William 
Robertson,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff,  because  he  does  not  follow  the  Pre- 
mier's leisure  hour  strategic  lights.  "  The 
Paris  speech,"  it  says,  "  has  tried  the 
people  hard,  done  violence  to  the  constitu- 
tion, administered  a  knock-down  blow  to 
the  people's  confidence  in  the  military  plans 
and  personalties,  discouraged  our  Allies 
and  friends,  and  encouraged  the  enemy. 
Unless  the  statement  that  the  west  front  is 
impenetrable  is  qualified,  either  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  or  Sir  William  Robertson  must  go." 

The  Spectator  says  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Paris  speech  is  an  apple  of  dis- 
cord, thrown  down  at  a  moment  of  crisis. 
It  demands  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  retirement, 
which,  it  says,  is  necessary  for  the  safely 
of  the  nation. 

Other  Newspaper  Comments. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  rightly  seeks  to  regu- 
larise the  Allies'  conferences,  which  hither- 
to have  failed  to  secure  unity  of  control. 
His  review  of  past  events  is  less  sound,  par- 
ticularly the  supposition  that  closer  control 
would  have  prevented  setbacks,  many  of 
which  were  due  to  geographical  conditions, 
national  weaknesses,  and  the  slow  concentra- 
tions of  unprepared  peoples.  The  most  un- 
fortunate impression  is  that  the  Allies'  past 
efforts  have  been  unwise  or  wrasted.  The 
Allies  have  not  done  so  badly  in  many  re- 
spects, and  can  and  will  do  better.  A 
Supreme  War  Council,  properly  constituted, 
should  render  important  help." —  The 
Times. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  never  more  cou- 
rageous or  more  resourceful  than  in  thus  in- 
stantly facing  and  expounding  the  lesson  of 
the  grave  military  disaster.  Germany's 
success  in  frequently  breaking  through  the 
Allied  ring  is  due  to  her  unity  of  control. 
Had  the  Allies  envisaged  the  war  as  a  whole 
it  would  have  been  won  by  now." — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

"  The  Premier's  speech  has  strengthened 
his  hold  upon  his  countrymen,  who  want 
blunt  truths.  The  public  will  rally  the 
more  strongly  in  proportion  to  its  leader's 
frankness.  Amid  all  the  instabilities  of  for- 
tune, the  British  people's  moral  courage  and 
steadfast  perseverance  must  remain  the 
anchor  and  hope  of  liberty." — The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


"  If  the  choice  is  to  be  between  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  and  General  Sir  William  Robertson, 
the  nation  will  choose  the  generals  though 
the  need  of  a  new  council  is  undeniable,  and 
the  Italian  disaster  made  a  bold  and  practi- 
cal step  necessary.  There  has  been  an  im- 
mense susceptibility  to  jealousy  between  the 
Allies,  and  especially  between  the  generals 
who  have  made  plans  for  their  own  part  of 
the  battlefield,  and  have  refused  to  tender 
advice  or  give  support  elsewhere.  Many- 
parts  have  been  sewn  together,  but  the 
stitching  was  not  strategic,  and  when  the 
stitches  came  out  the  disintegration  was  com- 
plete."— The  British  Weekly. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  seeking  to  deprive 
the  soldiers  of  their  powrer  to  conduct  the 
war.  He  is  still  a  dangerous  demagogue, 
and  not  too  scrupulous  in  his  methods. 
His  colleagues  in  the  War  Cabinet  were  not 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  Paris  speech. 
It  would  be  better  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
should  resign  himself  than  that  we  should 
lose  the  war.  The  speech  was  a  regrettable 
blunder."— The  Globe. 

"  This  is  hardly  the  moment  for  swap- 
ping our  strategists.  The  British  army  has 
absolute  confidence  in  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
and  Sir  William  Robertson.  The  speech  was 
hysterical  and  rhetorical,  and  wras  crammed 
with  contradictions.  The  new  War  Council 
is  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  adventure." — 
The  Star. 

Lord   Northcliffe's  Significant  Letter. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  criticism  of  the 
Government's  conduct  of  the  war  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter,  summarised  in  the  Mel- 
bourne Herald,  which  Lord  Northcliffe,  has 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  declining 
the  repeated  invitation  to  him  to  become  Air 
Minister.  In  it  he  states  that  after  five 
months  in  the  virile  atmosphere  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  he  finds  that, 
while  they  are  proceeding  with  their  prepa- 
rations with  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  there 
are  still  in  office  in  England  Ministers  who 
are  dallying  with  such  urgent  questions  as 
unity  of  war  control,  the  eradication  of 
sedition,  the  mobilisation  of  the  whole  man 
and  woman  power,  and  compulsory  food 
rations.  Certain  departments  in  London, 
he  adds,  are  still  pursuing  a  policy  of  ob- 
struction' and  delay,  of  which  he  gives  in- 
stances. The  censorship,  he  declares,  is 
being  misused,  and  men  in  various  posi- 
tions of  authority  who  should  have  been 
punished  are  retained  and  even  elevated. 
Lord  Northcliffe  says  that  the  spirit  of  the 
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men  and  women  of  Britain  is  clearly  as 
eager  and  splendid  as  ever.  "  We  have  the 
most  efficient  army  in  the  world,  under  one 
of  the  greatest  generals,  and  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fine  achievements  of  many 
other  soldiers,  sailors,  and  statesmen,"  he 
adds,  "  but  I  feel  I  can  do  better  work  if 
I  maintain  my  independence  ungagged  by  a 
loyalty  which  I  do  not  feel  towards  the 
whole  Administration."  After  ascribing 
the  tragedies  in  Russia  and  Italy  as  largely 
due  to  enemy  propaganda,  Lord  Northcliffe 
concludes :  "  From  countless  conversations 
that  I  have  had  with  leading  Amercians  I 
know  that  unless  there  is  a  swift  improve- 
ment in  our  methods  here  the  United  States 
will  rightly  take  into  her  own  hands  the  en- 
tire management  of  a  great  part  of  the 
war.  She  will  not  sacrifice  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  the  incompetent  handling  of  affairs 
in  Europe." 

Mr.   Holman  on  the  Situation. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  and  Mr.  Hughes' 
statements  are  important  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  present  situation.  Mr.  Hol- 
man's  utterances  are  interesting  as  the)y 
tell  of  the  dangers  which  are  passed  but 
about  which  at  the  time  we  knew  little. 
The  German  plans,  he  said,  were  never 
nearer  success  than  at  the  moment  of  his 
i  arrival  in  London.  The  total  losses 
rof  the  French  had  never  been  pub- 
f  lished,  but  official  figures  available  on, 
the  best  authority  in  Great  Britain 
placed  them  at  2,250,000,  well  over  50  per 
cent,  of  the  army  France  was  able  to  put 
into  the  field.  Of  that  1,250,000  men  were 
killed,  400,000  were  prisoners,  and  600,000 
were  disabled.  For  some  months  prior  to 
his  arrival  the  French  Government  had 
been  in  the  position  that  it  would  have  to 
inform  the  other  Allies  that  it  would  have  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace,  but  thanks  to 
the  Ribot  Cabinet,  which  came  into  office, 
the  situation  was  saved.  Even  since  then 
the  French  had  had  a  succession  of  vic- 
tories, which,  while  not  comparable  to  the 
great  defeat  they  had  suffered,  served  to 
maintain  the  morale  of  the  French  soldiers. 
Up  to  the  present,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  the  submarine  problem  had 
not  been  absolutely  dealt  with,  but 
the  destruction  of  British  shipping  had 
been  lessened  because  of  better  methods  of 
fighting  the  submarines  being  discovered 
and  applied.  When  he  asked  what 
basis  the  militarv  world  had  for  the 
expectation  of  ultimate  victory,  he  was 
bound     to     say     the     answers     given     him 


were  far  from  reassuring.  He  had 
met  Sir  William  Robertson,  members 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  French  armies,  and  other  high  offi- 
cers. The  opinions  which  he  was  now  ex- 
pressing represented  the  general  blending 
of  the  vast  number  of  highly  qualified 
opinions  which  he  had  heard.  It  appeared 
that  if  we  were  going  on  at  the  rate  which 
had  marked  the  efforts  since  the  offensive 
began  12  months  ago,  and  which  had  meant 
the  employment  of  the  whole  of  the  indus- 
trial power  of  France  and  England,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  power  of  America, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  attrition  as  re- 
garded the  actual  success  of  the  war.  There 
was  reason  for  supposing  that  attrition  had 
gone  to  considerable  lengths.  They  had  to 
recognise,  though,  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  singular  powers  of  organisation, 
and  that  the  great  populations  of  Poland 
and  Belgium  were  being  used  for  indus- 
trial work,  thus  releasing  Germans  for  the 
formation  of  new  regiments.  Many  of  the 
enemy  munition  factories  were  now  largely 
staffed  by  Polish  prisoners,  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  at  liberty  to  take  their  places  at 
the  front.  All  estimates  based  upon  what 
the  German  Government  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  place  in  the  front  line  must 
now  take  in  not  merely  the  population  of 
the  German  Empire,  but  the  German  Em- 
f pire  plus  occupied  territory  containing 
2,500,000  additional  people.  It  meant  15 
per  cent,  of  85,000,000  when  they  included 
conquered  Belgium,  conquered  Poland,  and 
possibly  to  some  degree  conquered  Serbia. 
So  that  while  the  process  of  attrition  had 
in  going  on  Germany  had  found  means 
of  replenishing  men  by  the  adroit  employ- 
ment of  the  populations  of  conquered  terri- 
tories. As  to  whether  the  Allies  would  ulti- 
mately break  through  the  German  lines  was 
a  military  question  about  which  he  was  not 
qualified  to  speak.  The  French  general 
staff,  he  knew,  believed  that  that  was  still 
possible.  The  French  believed  that  when 
they  attacked  in  mass  they  could  break 
through  the  German  line  in  such  a  way  as 
to  compel  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  con- 
quered territories.  That  was  purely  a  mili- 
tary estimate,  the  soundness  of  which  he 
was  not  able  to  judge.  In  England  to-day 
and  in  JFrance,  and  to  an  enormously  greater 
degree  in  America,  there  was  a  solid  con- 
fidence in  what  aviation  could  effect. 
General  Foch  had  told  him  that  aviation 
was  the  hope  of  the  future.  It  was  not  to 
be  an  adjunct,  but  an  arm  to  cut  off  sup- 
plies and  munitions,  and  practically  render 
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it  impossible  for  a  chosen  sector  of  the 
German  line  to  resist  attacks."  These 
dangers  have  fortunately  passed,  and 
Mr.  Holman  concludes  : — "  Although  the 
situation  was  as  serious  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  it  was  in  no  way  hopeless.  It 
was  clear  that  ultimate  victory  could  only 
be  obtained  by  the  abandonment  of  all  side 
shows  and  the  bringing  to  bear  on  the  vital 
and  critical  situation  all  the  energy  which 
\\.-  possessed  at  all  hazards." 

Cheering  News  About  Submarining. 

After  these  rather  gloomy  views  of  the 
situation,  it  is  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to 
turn  to  the  most  cheering  news  that  has 
crossed  the  cables  for  months.  I  refer  to 
the  weekly  statement  of  shipping  losses  due 
to  submarines.  Only  one  British  ship  over 
1600  tons  was  sunk,  and  only  two  French. 
This  is  far  the  lowest  total  since  unre- 
stricted submarining  began.  During  the 
preceding  weeks,  the  numbers  had  been 
slightly  dropping,  and  if  the  present  low 
rate  is  maintained,  then  indeed  may  we  re- 
joice. To  me,  at  any  rate,  the  submarine 
has  always  loomed  menacingly  in  the  dis- 
tance ever  since  the  enemy  declared  their 
intention  of  sinking  indiscriminately.  .  Even 
though  things  did  not  go  well  on  land  so 
long  as  we  remained  supreme  on  the  sea 
Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  were  in  no 
great  danger.  Once,  however,  the  enemy 
were  able  to  interrupt  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies to  the  United  Kingdom,  interrupt 
them  seriously,  the  danger  to  the  homeland 
was  obvious.  The  returns  this  week, 
though,  do  give  us  reason  for  hoping  that 
this  danger  has  been  finally  banished,  and 
if  it  really  is  then  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  more  or  less  tranquil  minds. 
Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  in  commenting  on  the 
situation  by  the  way,  whilst  rejoicing  over 
the  few  ships  now  being  sunk,  points  out 
that  after  counting  in  all  new  construction 
Great  Britain  has  2,500,000  tons  less  ship- 
ping now  than  she  had  when  the  war  began  ! 
At  the  present  rate  of  building,  it  will  take 
her  at  least  a  year  to  make  good  this  de- 
ficiency. 

Ship-building  in  Japan. 

The  arrangement  made  between  the 
United  States,  sundry  neutrals  and  Japan 
releases  400,000  tons  of  shipping  for  Al- 
lied use,  although  it  of  course  does  not  add 
that  amount  to  the  world's  tonnage.  Ever 
since  the  United  States  went  to  war  a  goodly 
amount  of  neutral  shipping  has  been  hung 
up    in    American    ports.      This    was    partly 


because  the  neutral  companies  would  not 
risk  their  ships  passing  through  the  sub- 
marine blockade  area,  partly  because  there 
was  difficulty  concerning  the  destination  of 
the  cargoes.  The  American  Government, 
by  refusing  to  supply  anything  to  the  neu- 
trals, has  forced  them  to  agree  to  whatever 
arrangements  it  desired.  Apparently  this 
takes  the  form  of  their  handing  over  these 
ships  to  American  control  on  condition  that 
they  get  the  food  and  other  necessaries,  the 
lack  of  which  threatened  their  peoples  with 
famine  and  disaster.  Japan  has  apparently 
handed  over  some  of  her  ships  also,  the  con- 
dition in  her  case  being  that  she  gets  steel 
plates  for  ship-building  purposes.  One  of 
the  Japanese  yards  at  Kobe  has  put  up  a 
record  for  speed  in  ship-building.  In  three 
months  it  entirely  completed  a  9000-ton 
steel  ship,  with  engines,  etc.,  ready  for  sea. 
Seven  similar  steamers  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  the  same  yard.  If  this  report 
be  accurate,  that  yard  alone  will  turn  out 
no  less  than  320,000  tons  of  shipping  an- 
nually !  Six  such  yards  and  Japan  will 
equal  the  production  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
most  prosperous  days.  One  wonders  whe- 
ther Japan  may  not  become  in  future  one 
of  the  greatest  ship-building  countries  of 
the  world.  She  has  all  the  appliances, 
cheap  labour,  and  ere  long  can  obtain  all 
the  steel  she  needs  from  China.  It  would 
be  indeed  a  curious  development  if  after 
this  war  Japan  should  become  Great  Bri- 
tain's chief  rival  for  the  ship-building  trade 
of  the  world. 

Mr.    Hughes   Buys  Another   Fleet. 

Mr.  Hughes  surprised,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion gratified,  almost  everyone  by  his  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  ordered  the  build- 
ing of  fourteen  small  wooden  cargo  vessels 
in  America  some  five  months  ago.  The  first 
is  just  about  to  be  launched,  and  all  will 
presumably  soon  be  available.  Each  has  a 
carrying  capacity  of  from  2500  to  3000 
tons,  so  that  the  entire  fleet  should  be  able 
to  shift  40,000  tons  of  wheat  every  three 
months,  from  the  Commonwealth.  There 
are  at  the  present  moment  3,500,000 
tons  of  wheat  in  Australia.  The 
previous  purchase  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  turned  out  very  well,  thanks 
to  the  shortage  of  shipping  everywhere,  and 
it  is  probable  that,  from  a  business,  as  well 
as  from  a  national  view  point,  the  present 
deal  will  be  equally  successful.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  now  in  getting 
plenty  of  American  goods  in  Australia  be- 
fore long.     The  oil  shortage  should  be  re- 
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lieved,  and  our  merchants  should  be  able  to 
get  many  of  those  supplies  which  England 
is  no  longer  able  to  send  them.  Some  in- 
dignation is  expressed  here  and  there  that 
Mr.  Hughes  should  have  gone  to  America 
for  ships  instead  of  having  them  built  here. 
Although  one  of  the  first  things  that  the 
win-the-war  Government  was  going  to  do 
was  to  vigorously  push  ahead  with  the 
building  of  ships  in  the  Commonwealth  as 
I  pointed  out  at  the  time  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  Australian-built  ships 
steaming  over  the  oceans  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Mr.   Cook  Explains  What  He  Really  Meant. 

Now  that  I  am  on  the  question  of  ships 
I  should  like  to  clear  up  a  wrong  impres- 
sion which  I  gave  in  our  last  issue,  owing 
to  quoting  the  statements  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Navy,  concerning  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  reinforcements  at  present  in  Aus- 
tralia away  from  the  country.  The  general 
conclusion  drawn  from  Mr.  Cook's  remarks 
was  that  it  was  lack  of  ships  which  caused 
this  difficulty.  Everyone  knew  that  there 
were  very  few  ships  available,  the  home 
Government  urgently  wanted  wheat,  and  we 
had  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  waiting  ship- 
ment, yet,  as  Mr.  Hughes  told  us  the  other 
day,  not  a  bag  was  shipped  home  in  June, 
and  although  the  situation  had  been  slightly 
relieved  it  was  still  serious.  Mr.  Cook, 
however,  says  now  : — 

He  had  said  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  getting  ships  to  take  our  troops  to  Eng- 
land, but  that  statement  was  made  in  view 
of  the  strike.  There  were,  he  believed,  at 
that  time  as  many  as  16,000  soldiers  in  camp 
waiting-  despatch.  It  was  not  due,  however, 
to  a  shortage  in  transports,  but  to  a  short- 
age of  men  to  man  the  ships  due  to  the 
strike.  Happily  the  strike  was  over,  and 
therefore  these  remarks,  did  not  apply  any 
longer. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  there 
is  plenty  of  shipping  available  to  send  the 
16,000  men  to  England,  and  that  there  will 
be  transports  to  send  7000  a  month  in 
future,  but  at  the  same  time  I  hardly  think 
Mr.  Cook  is  justified  in  saying  that  it  was 
a  misrepresentation  to  take  his  remarks  of 
November  1st  as  meaning  that  the  ships 
to  send  the  men  were  impossible  to  get  at 
the  time.  It  was  the  natural  inference. 
The  Minister  says  he  was  referring 
to  the  strike,  but  as  he  altogether 
failed  to  make  any  mention  of  that 
fact  in  his  statement,  he  can  hardly  blame 
people  for  not  being  able  to  read  the 
thoughts  he  had  in  his  brain  to  which  he 
omitted   to  give   any   expression  !      It   takes 


from  four  to  rive  tons  of  shipping  to  transport 
a  single  soldier  overseas.  The  Japanese 
reckon  five  tons  from  Japan  to  Europe,  and 
assert  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  send 
an  adequate  army  from  Nippon  to  France 
because  2,500,000  tons  of  shipping  are  not 
available  for  the  purpose.  To  transport 
our  7000  men  monthly  would  require  at 
least  35,000  tons,  probably  more,  and  to 
transport  the  16,000  above  mentioned  would 
require  80,000  tons.  We  may  hope,  there- 
fore, that  our  wheat  may  soon  begin  to  flow 
to  England  at  the  rate  of  30,000  tons  a 
month  or  thereabouts.  A  very  cheering 
prospect ! 

Chaos  in   Russia. 

There  is,   I  fear,  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  my  suggestion  that  the  Germans 
instead    of    advancing    on     Petrograd    or 
Odessa,  would  rest  satisfied  with  what  they 
had,  and  would  allow  the  Russians  to  play 
their  game  for  them,    leave  them  alone  to 
carry  on  a   more   and  more  bitter   internal 
struggle.     What  is  practically  ciril  war  has 
now    broken    out.      Cables    have    now    and 
again  lifted  the  curtain  behind  which  Russia 
is  endeavouring  to  work  out  her  own  salva- 
tion,  and  the  brief  glimpses  we  have  thus 
been  given  suggests  that  a  state  of  anarchy 
prevails  almost  throughout  the  whole  country . 
It  is  evident  enough  that  the  Ukranians  are 
determined    to    re-establish    their   old    state 
with  additions;  that  Finland  will  be  satis- 
fied  with  nothing  less  than  complete  inde- 
pendence;   that    the    peasants    throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Russia  are  seizing 
the  lands  of  the  great  nobles,  and  that  the 
most  rabid  socialistic  ideas  are  being  every- 
where entertained.    Recently  the  Bolsheviks, 
that  is,    the  extremists,    led    by    M.    Lenin 
and  M.  Trotsky,  deposed  M.  Kerensky  and 
his    Government,    and    the    Prime    Minister 
had   to  flee   for  his   life   from   the  capital. 
The  Petrograd  garrison  make  this  coup  pos- 
sible, and  the  military  party  has  evidently 
a  large  share  in  the  new  Government  which 
has    been    set    up.      Its  programme   is — (1) 
The     offer     of     an     immediate     democratic 
peace.      (2)    The    immediate    handing   over 
of  the  large  proprietorial  lands  to  the  pea- 
sants.    (3)  The  transmission  of  all  authoritv 
to  the  Soviets.      (4)  An  honest  convocation 
of  a  Constitutional  Assembly.     No  definite 
news  is  yet  available  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened   at    Petrograd.      Kerensky    seems    to 
have  gathered  a  few  troops  together,  to  ha\- 
had    a   reconciliation   with    General    Komi- 
loff,    and    with    General    Kaledine.    and 
have  marched  on  the  capital.     The  Bols^ 
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viks  met  him  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  the  old  seat 
of  the  Tsar,  where  a  sanguinary  battle  took 
place.  Both  sides  claim  the  victory,  but 
probably  Kerensky  prevailed,  for -we  learn 
of  street  fighting  in  Petrograd,  and  that  the 
city  is  in  flames.  It  is'extremely  unlikely, 
though,  that  Kerensky  will  secure  control 
of  Petrograd.  He  has  not  enough  troops 
with  him,  and  is  certainly  short  of  guns 
and  ammunition,  which  his  opponents  will 
find  in  the  Petrograd  arsenals.  Korniloff 
has  gone  to  Moscow,  and  Kaledine  is,  no 
doubt,  engaged  in  completing  the  setting 
up  of  a  Ukraine  State.  The  Cossacks, 
whilst  they  would  undoubtedly  defend  this 
new  State  against  all  comers,  are  hardly 
likely  to  trouble  about  internal  matters  in 
Russia  proper.  Like  the  Germans,  they 
will  sit  back  and  watch.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  royalists,  of  whom 
there  must  be  a  great  many,  may  seize  this 
opportunity  of  securing  control  once  more. 
But  whatever  happens  it  is  obvious  enough 
that  all  this  internal  trouble  makes  it  cer- 
tain that  no  concerted  move  will  be  made 
against  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

If   Germany   Makes   Reasonable   Peace   Pro- 
posals? 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  German  Chan- 
cellor, von  Herting,  will  meet  the  Reich- 
stag on  November  26th.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  will  on  that  occasion  put 
forward  peace  suggestions.  It  will  depend 
largely  upon  what  these  are  whether  Pre- 
sident Wilson  decides  to  talk  peace  with  the 
enemy  or  not.  The  general  attitude  towards 
all  German  proposals  to  end  the  war  is  that 
they  are  insincere,  and  that  the  enemy  put 
them  forward  solely  in  the  hope  of  dividing 
their  foes,  and  of  securing  peace  in  this  way 
when  they  know  for  certain  that  if  the  war 
goes  on  they  must  in  the  end  be  crushed. 
The  lighting  would  continue  whilst 
the  tentative  peace  pourparlers  were  going 
on.  There  would  be  no  halt  in  military 
preparations.  Neither  one  side  nor  the 
other  would  pet  any  military  advantage,  for 
there  would  be  no  armistice.  It  would  not 
take  our  diplomats  long  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Germans  were  in  earnest  or  merely  bluff- 
ing. President  Lincoln  met  representatives 
of  the  Southern"  States  to  talk  about  the 
possibility  of  ending  the  struggle  whilst  the 
war  was  raging,  and  failed  to  come  to  any 
agreement.  It  made  no  difference  to  the 
military  position  whatever. 

Ought  We  to  Parley  in  the  Gate? 

If  the  Germans  are  moderate  in  their  pro- 
posals,  are  not  stiffened  bv  their  successes 


in  Italy — where  Lloyd  George  admits  they 
have  captured  over  200,000  men  and  2500 
cannon,  besides  shortening  their  front  enor- 
mously— still  adhere  to  the  "no  annexations , 
no  indemnities  "  formula  of  Russia,  and 
we  utterly  refuse  to  even  consider  their  sug- 
gestions, surely  we  play  straight  into  the 
hands  of  the  military  party  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  which  we  are  carrying  on  the  war. 
Remember  every  German  believes  what  he 
has  been  told  since  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  namely,  that  he  is  fighting  a  de- 
fensive war.  If  we  refuse  to  consider  any 
suggestion  of  ending  the  struggle,  no  matter 
how  reasonably  appearing  it  may  be,  will 
not  the  military  chiefs  turn  to  their  people 
and  say  : — "  Here  is  further  proof  that  our 
enemies  will  not  rest  satisfied  until  they 
have  crushed  us.  Thus  far  we  have  con- 
quered everywhere;  we  offer  to  hand  back 
all  the  territory  we  have  occupied  on  con- 
dition all  territory  of  ours  in  enemy  hands- 
is  also  returned,  we  ask  for  no  indemnities, 
but  our  suggestions  are  scorned.  We  have 
saved  the  fatherland  thus  far,  rally  behind 
us  now,  and  we  will  strike  for  final  victory 
before  the  Americans  come,  will  force  our 
foes  to  make  that  peace  they  now  refuse  to 
consider."  Whatever  happens,  there- 
after, everyone  will  wait  for  the 
statement  of  von  Herting  with  great 
anxiety,  for  he  will  disclose  the  present 
temper  of  the  German  people.  Will  they 
be  inclined  for  peace,  or  will  they  be  stiff- 
necked  with  success  and  demand  victory 
first? 

The  Modern  Crusaders. 

Gratifying  success  is  attending  the  efforts 
of  our  army  in  Palestine.  The  capture  of 
Beersheba  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of 
Gaza,  where  we  took  2000  prisoners  and 
many  guns.  Since  then  the  pursuit  of  the 
Turks  along  the  sea  coast  has  been  relent- 
lessly pushed.  Places  famous  in  history 
have  fallen  into  the  hands"  of  the  new 
crusaders.  Ascalon  is  theirs  and  Jamnia. 
They  have  almost  reached  Ramleh,  beyond 
which  is  Ludd,  where,  legend  has  it,  lie  the 
bones  of  St.  George.  Beyond  Ludd  is 
Jaffa,  the  seaport  of  Palestine.  Barely 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  Ramleh  is  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  ancient  Israelitish  capital 
lies  in  the  hills,  and  is  beyond  the  range  of 
the  battleships  in  the  Mediterranean.  Still 
the  occupation  of  that  spot  would  not  be 
very  surprising  before  long  as  it  has  little 
military  value,  and  the  Mohammedans  do 
not  of  course  regard  it  as  a  holy  city. 
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The  Conscription   Referendum. 

On  another  page  I  refer  at  length 
to  the  conscription  referendum  which 
overshadows  every  local  event  in  Aus- 
tralia. Mr.  Hughes  has  definitely 
confined  compulsory  service  to  single 
men,  and  has  indicated  a  very  liberal 
scale  of  exemptions.  He  might  well  have 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  ballot  all  mar- 


ried men  who,  wedded  for  over  two  years, 
were  still  childless.  The  great  need  in  Aus- 
tralia is  population,  and  after  the  war  that 
need  will  be  greater  than  ever.  The  child- 
less married  man  is  going  to  be  of  no  use 
in  building  up  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  could  better  be  spared  than 
the  single  men  who  will  in  time  be  the 
fathers  of  the  next  generation. 


NEW   ZEALAND   NOTES. 


November  2,  1917. 
The  Parliamentary  session  ended  yester- 
day. It  was  not  devoid  of  thrills.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Second  Division  League,  the 
unprecedented  expenditure,  and  the  unex- 
pected claims  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment covering  the  war  expenses  of  our  unit 
in  the  Allied  Forces  created  an  awkward 
financial  position.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Second  Division 
demands  the  majority  of  the  House  was 
clearly  against  the  National  Government. 
After  several  meetings  of  the  Government's 
supporters,  however,  the  majority  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government's  proposals  was 
substantial  and  sufficient.  The  Labour 
Party  was  excluded  from  the  joint  caucus 
meetings  by  the  official  invitation  inviting 
only  supporters  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  new  allowances  mark  a  sub- 
stantial increase.  The  wife's  allowance  has 
been  increased  from  7s.  to  21s.  per  week, 
and  the  child's  from  5s.  3d.  to  7s.  per 
week.  The  soldier  still  receives  5s.  per 
day. 

The  pension  scale  has  also  been  materi- 
ally increased,  the  full  pensions  now  being 
£2  per  week.  Several  minor  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  our  pension  scheme  is 
now  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  Empire. 
The  tremendous  war  burden  will  rest  very 
heavily  on  our  country  in  the  coming  years. 
Certainly  our  rate  of  reinforcements  has 
been  reduced,  and  our  fourth  brigade  will 
be  used  to  reinforce  our  quota.     The  finan- 


cial demands  were  so  unforeseen  that  addi- 
tional borrowing  power  for  ,£4,000,000  was 
taken,  making  a  total  of  ^28,000,000  for 
the  year. 

The  last  days  of  the  session  saw  the  two 
Houses  in  conflict  on  the  exemption  ques- 
tion. The  Liberal  leader  (Sir  Joseph  Ward) 
moved  a  clause  in  the  Government  Bill  to 
exempt  all  school  teachers.  The  proposal 
was  opposed  by  his  colleague,  the  -Minister 
of  Defence,  but  was  ultimately  carried. 
The  vote  was  practically  a  party  division, 
and  much  feeling  was  engendered.  The 
clause  was  deleted  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. Then  followed  a  series  of  conferences. 
Agreement  proved  impossible,  the  sectarian 
element  being  somewhat  pronounced.  All 
teachers,  of  course,  included  the  Marist 
Brothers.  The  whole  Bill  was  dropped. 
Included  in  its  provisions  was  exemption 
for  the  last  man  on  the  farm,  and  a  penalty 
of  seven  years'  deprivation  of  civil  rights 
for  all  deserters  from  the  Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Webb,  M.P.,  the  only  bachelor 
member  of  Parliament  within  military  age, 
and  who  has  not  volunteered,  was  drawn  in 
the  last  ballot.  His  constituents  appealed 
for  exemption,  but  the  appeal  was  dis- 
missed. He  has  now  resigned  his  seat,  and 
will  probably  stand  for  re-election.  Mr. 
Webb  is  member  for  Grey,  in  which  elec- 
torate miners  predominate.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered likely  that  Mr.  Webb  will  serve, 
and  an  interesting  position  is  opened  up. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  LAST  SHILLING*/ 

AUSTRALIA'S   WAR   BALANCE  SHEET. 


We  are  hearing  a  great  deal   about  the 
last  man   in  Australia,    but  very   little  in- 
deed about  the  last  shilling.    Those  who  are 
so    foolish    and    unpatriotic    as    to    suggest 
that    we  might,    so   to  speak,    borrow   men 
from    Russia,    China    or   elsewhere,    might 
allow  the  Americans  to  draw  on  their  vast 
resources  of  man  power  and  keep  the  last 
man  in  Australia  instead  of  sending  him  to 
the  front,  are  regarded  as  wicked  and  base 
persons,  who  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
cumber    the    earth.     But    not   the    slightest 
protest    is    heard    from    the    most    violent 
patriot    when,    instead   of   finding   the   last 
shilling,      we      borrow      it      from      Great 
Britain,      already     bowed     under     a     tre- 
mendous burden  of  debt.      Yet  it  is  every 
bit  as  much  Australia's  duty  to  pay  for  the 
men  she  sends  to  the  front  as  to  send  them 
there.      Her  one-time   Prime   Minister   pro- 
mised  the   last   man   and   the   last    shilling 
to  help   Great   Britain,    and   we  are  bound 
to  find  the  shilling,  just  as  much  as  we  are 
to    find    the    man.      To    the    average   man 
blue-book   figures   mean   little,    and   budget 
calculations  are  anethema,  but  it  is   well,    I 
think,   that   whilst  the  great  controversy   is 
raging  over  the  last  man,   attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  other  half  of  our  promise 
concerning   the   last   shilling.      In   the   fol- 
lowing article  I  attempt  to  set  out  the  posi- 
tion clearly    without   fogging   the   issue   bv 
the  use  of  too  many  figures,  and  I  hope  that 
I    will    succeed    in    bringing    home    to    my 
readers  the  fact  that  if  Australia  is  to  re- 
deem her  solemn  promise,  drastic  measures 
will  have  to  be  taken  at  once  to  make  her 
do  so.      Despite  the  various  checks  to  re- 
cruiting,   we   have    somehow     managed     to 
keep   our    army    in    France    properly    rein- 
forced.    On  the  other  hand,  though,  there 
are  many   more   shillings   than   there   were. 
Yet  our  men  reinforcements   have  sufficed. 
The  last  man  may  be  far  off  still,  but  no  one 
pretends  for  a  moment  that  the  last  shil- 
ling is  in  danger  of  being  reached  for  many 
years.      Australia  is  the   wealthiest  portion 
of  the  Empire.      Figures  galore  have  been 
produced   to  emphasise  the  danger  of   the 
last  man  promise  being  broken.      We  pro- 
pose to  send  in  future  7000  men  to  the  front 


every  month.      Each  man  apparently  costs 
the  old  country  ^iooa  year  to  keep.     The 
Government   is   prepared   to  conscript   men 
in    order   to    keep    Mr.    Fisher's    promise. 
Why,     to    keep    the    other    part    of     Mr. 
Fisher's  promise,  should  it  hesitate  to  con- 
script shillings?     It  would  only  be  borrow- 
ing them  after  all,  and  would  in  time  re- 
turn them  to  their  owners  or  their  heirs.    In 
conscripting  men   the   proposal   is  to  make 
the  selection  by  ballot  from  amongst  eligible 
single  males.      In  conscripting  the  shillings 
needed    to    keep    these    selected    men    in 
Europe,   and  thus  relieve  the  Biitish  Gov- 
ernment of  that  burden,  the  same  method 
could  be  followed.      Grade  all  the  posses- 
sors of  incomes  of  a  hundred  pounds  and 
upward,    and    begin    the    ballot    with    all 
those   in   receipt  of   a   thousand  a   year  or 
more.      Those  drawn  would  be  required  to 
lend  the  Government,    say,    5   per  cent,   of 
their    incomes    during    the    twelve    months, 
taking    in   exchange    therefore    War- Saving 
Certificates  or  War  Loan  stock  as  the  case 
might  be.     When  ,£700,000  has  been  real- 
ised in  this  wav  the  ballot  would  be  closed 
until  the  next  month,  when  those  who  escape 
the  first  time  would  again  undergo  selection 
until  ^700,000  had  been  realised.     If  this 
method  or  a   similar  one  were  adopted  we 
.  could    have    the    satisfaction    of    knowing 
that  the  reinforcements  we  were  sending  to 
Europe  each  month  would  not  be  a  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  home  land.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  income  of  those  with 
over  ^200  a  year  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
over  ^230,000,000,  so  that  the  compulsory 
loan  suggested  would  actually  bring  in  some 
^2.000,000  more  than  is  required,  and  the 
majority     of     those     with     incomes     from 
,£200    to   ^£300    would    escape    altogether. 
Something   certainly   ought   to   be   done   to 
save  Australia  from  the  disgrace  of  break- 
ing her  last  shilling  promise,  and  although 
this  scheme  may  horrify  the  members  of  the 
Government  and  their   supporters,   it  is  up 
to  them  to  devise  some  method  which  will 
automatically  produce  enough   money  each 
month  to  pay  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  of 
our  reinforcements,    and   in   this   way   help 
to   relieve   the  terrible   financial    strain   on 
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Great  Britain.  From  Sir  John  Forrest's  The  ^29,750,000  Great  Britain  is 
budget  figures  it  would  seem  that  the  cost  spending  for  us  during  this  financial 
of  the  war  from  August,  19 14,  to  June  30th,  year  is  not  even  included  in  our  estimates 
1918,  would  be  just  on  ^213,000,000;  of  for  1917-18;  payment  of  that  is  postponed 
this  sum  ^25,800,000  came  from  revenue,  until  some  future  date.  If  we  deduct  that 
and  the  balance  from  loan,  viz.,  sum,  leave  it  for  Great  Britain  to 
^187,200,000.  It  does,  however,  include  meet,  our  deficit  is  reduced  to  ^40,306,067. 
the  ^26,000,000  we  already  owe  her  on  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  we  will  at- 
that  account.  The  figures'  are  best  set  out  as  tempt  to  raise  a  loan  in  the  Corn- 
follow  : —  monwealth  during  the  next  six  months  for 
From  Loans  raised  Lent  by  ^£40,000,000  when  we  have  just  managed 
Year.         Revenue,  in  Australia.     G.  Britain.  to  rai,e  one  for  half  that  amount  ?     Now, 

Zt\l       iyysVyl      «  f?6'68?  *«  *£'2£  of  the  ^40,306,067,  half  belongs  by  right 

1916-17       8  406^70      3q;6ii;88q      n',000',000  to  Great  Britain,  as  stated  by  Sir  John  For- 

[Qi7:i8     13,109,351      70,253,590                ?  rest,  but  there  is  very  little  chance  of  our  at- 

(Estimate)  tempting  to  pay  it  back  yet  awhile.     There 

Now,  although  these  moneys  were  raised  is  left,   then,   a  deficit  of  ^20,306,067   to 

in  the  years  mentioned,   they   were  not  all  meet  before  June  30th,  19 18.    Probablv  more 

expended  therein,   ^20,233,115  being  car-  than  that  will  be  required — where  is  it  likely 

ried       forward       from       191 5  -  16,       and  to  come  from?     If  we  borrow  it  from  home 

^17,745,163  to  this  year.      Had  this  bal-  our     war    indebtedness     to    Great     Britain 

ance  not  been  available  it  would  have  been  will    be    increased    to    the    huge    figure   of 

necessary  for  the  Government  to  have  raised  ^£i  17,250,000.      To   date  in  Australia   we 

not  merely   .£70,253,095    by   loan   as   pro-  have   raised    £95,000,000   by    loan.       The 

posed,  but  £88,000,000  !    Although  almost  indebtedness  to  Britain  is  made  up  as  fol- 

half  the  year  has  gone,   but  £20,000,000  lows  : — 

of  the  £p  000  000  needed  has  been  raised     Borrowed-,9,4-i5  £.4,100,000 

by  loan  in  the  Commonwealth.     We  are  at  m  1915-16  22,400,000 

the   moment    living   on    this    £17,745,163,  ,,  1916-17    11,000,000 

which  does  not  really  belong  to  Us  at  all,  Balance   not  yet  paid   spent  on 

but  to  the  Home  Government,  having  been  our  soldiers  up  to  June  30th,       ^^^ 

apparently  set  aside  to  liquidate  the  sum  of  Spending-'    for  "us"  on  "soidiers 

£28,500,000  which  Great  Britain  had  spent  1917-18  29,750,000 

on  our  account  from  the  beginning  of  the  May  be  asked  to  lend  to  meet 

war  to  the  end  of  June,   1917.     We  have,  our  defklt 20,000,000 

it   would   seem,    liquidated   ;£8, 500,000   of  ,£117,250,000 

this,   but  ,£20,000.000   still   remains   to  be  _    ,    •       _ 

paid  off.     The  £17,745,163  is  supposed  to  Not   onl>"    has    the    Federal    Government 

go  towards  that  object,   but  evidently   has  gone  to  the  homeland   for  money  to  carry 

not    done   so.       If    Sir    John    Forrest    had  on   the    war,    but    has   borrowed    from   her 

added  to  his  estimate  of  the   1917-18   ex-  some     £20,000,000     on     behalf     of     the 

penditure  the  money  he  says  Great  Britain  States.     In  addition  the  British  authorities 

will  spend  during  the  year  on  our  men,   it  have   paid   us    for   our    wheat,    which    still 

would  have  been  not  the  £97,160,581   he  lies  in  Australia,  and  for  our  wool,   which 

mentions,  but  ,£29, 750,000  more  than  this,  also  cannot  leave  these  shores.     Mr.  Fisher 

viz.,    £126,910,581.       Towards    this    sum,  undertook  to  back  up   Great   Britain    with 

which  is  really  our  true  indebtedness  this  the  last  man  and  the  last  shilling.     How  far 

year     we     have     over     from     last     year  we  are  from  making  good  the  Fisher  pro- 

£17,745,163,     have     raised     a     loan     of  mise  !  The  individual  can  do  little,  but  as  I 

£20,000,000,        and       expect        to        get  have  so  constantly  pointed  out,  he  or  she  can 

,£13, 109,351    in    revenue,    have,    that    is,  at  any  rate  buy  war  certificates,  and,  better 

£50,000,000  towards  the  £126,910,581  we  still,  induce  others  to  do  the  same.     That, 

really  need.  at  any  rate,  will  help.    If  we  do  as  well  as 

Require  £126,910,581  the  far  poorer  people  of  Great  Britain  have 

Balance  horn  1916-17  £17,745,163  ^one    jn    t^e     war     certificate     line,     over 

i^an™ ::: :::  S;^   50,854,5.4  £»>«».°»>  rf  te  raised hAt  ,*e  ^ 

, not   a   third  of   this   amount   has   been  ob- 

Deficit   76,056.067  tair.ed  by  the  sale  of  these  certificates   in 

How  is  this  deficit  going    to    be    met?  Australia. 
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THE  CONSCRIPTION  REFERENDUM. 


By    HENRY    STEAD. 
(Clyde    House,    Collins   Street,    Melbourne.) 


When  a  year  ago  the  people  were  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  conscription 
-of  men  should  be  adopted  in  Australia  I 
neither  urged  my  readers  to  vote  "  no  "  or 
"  yes."  I  merely  dealt  with  trie  figures 
given  by  those  who  were  advocating  the 
measure,  tried  to  put  before  my  readers 
what  would  actually  happen  if  the  referen- 
dum were  passed.  That  is  to  say,  I  did 
my  best  to  set  out  the  bald  facts,  making 
no  attempt  whatever  to  influence  my  readers 
•one  way  or  the  other.  All  I  endeavoured  to 
do  was  to  make  quite  sure  that  those  who 
read  my  articles  went  to  the  polling  booth 
with  their  eyes  open,  under  no  misappre- 
hension whatever.  Once  possessed  of  the 
facts  it  lay  with  them  to  decide  what  they 
did  when  they  got  there. 

So  many  incorrect  statements  were  flying 
about  at  the  time,  such  flat  contradictions 
were  being  made,  such  wrong  conclusions 
were  being  drawn,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty,  so 
far  as  in  me  lay,  to  present  readers  of 
Stead's  with  a  true  and  clear  statement  of 
the  case.  Because  in  that  statement  I  was 
obliged  to  set  forth  my  disbelief  in  the 
fundamental  fact  on  which  the  entire  case 
for  conscription  at  that  time  was  being 
built  up,  namely,  that  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  reinforcements  needed  every  month 
was  16,500,  I  was  asserted  to  be  a  strong 
anti-conscriptionist,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  anything  I  wrote  to  suggest  ithat  1 
favoured  the  compulsory  enlistment  of  men 
or  that  I  did  not.  I  merely  demonstrated 
that  the  figure  16,500  was  an  absurd  one, 
and  that  once  it  was  proved  wrong  the  case 
for  conscription  fell  like  a  house  of  cards. 
Events  since  then  have  proved  that  I  was 
right,  and  those  who>  declared  (that  we 
needed  reinforcements  at  the  rate  of  almost 
200,000  a  year  were  wrong. 

People  ought  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  For  them  to  vote  under  a  misappre- 
hension is  wrong,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
everyone  who  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  to 
remove  any  misapprehensions  which  he  sees 
being  encouraged  by  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  appeal  to  the  people  should  be  frank 
and  open  ;  there  should  be  no  attempt  to 
get  votes  by  statements  Which  are  obviously 
incorrect,  to  trick  people  into  voting  one 
way  or  the  other. 


+- 


I  propose  to  deal  with  the  present  refe- 
rendum in  exactly  the  same  way.  I  shall 
not  advise  anyone  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  my 
readers  facts  so  far  as  I  am  able. 

To  go  back  again  to  the  last  referendum. 
The  conscriptionists  now  admit  that  the 
16,500  men  a  month,  failure  to  supply  which 
brought  the  referendum,  was  a  "  miscal- 
culation." That  I  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
suggesting  that,  from  the  experience  of  the 
actual  fighting  on  the  west  front,  8000  a 
month  ought  to  be  ample.  I  was  laughed 
to  scorn  then — but  to-day,  behold,  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  that  7000  men  a 
month  will  suffice  ! 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  Prime 
Minister's  present  pronouncements  on  the 
conscription  question  is  that  he  has  made 
absolutely  no  reference  to  the  conscription 
of  wealth,  whereas  last  year  he  constantly 
harped  on  that  string.  At  that  time  he 
asserted  vigorously,  "  We  ought  not,  we 
shall  not,  hesitate  to  compel  men  to  sacri- 
fice their  wealth."  To-day  he  has  nothing 
to  say  on  that  important  subject,  and  yet, 
as  I  show  on  another  page,  Australia, 
though  she  has  managed  to  keep  her  men 
reinforced  somehow  or  other,  has  failed  to 
pay  her  way,  and  is  even  now  allowing  the 
Home  Government  to  find  ,£500,000  for  her 
every  week. 

To  prove  to  the  people  that  this  is  not  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge,  Mr.  Hughes  ought 
to  make  a  definite  promise  that  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  would  the  Govern- 
ment conscript  married  men  without  first  re- 
ferring the  matter  direct  to  the  people  by 
referendum.  It  was  the  assertions  of  his 
opponents  that  the  real  issue  of  the  last  elec- 
tion was  conscription,  which  forced  the 
Prime  Minister  to  make  that  momentous  de- 
claration at  Bendigo  which  Sir  William  Ir- 
vine so  greatly  deplores,  which  has  made 
this  referendum  necessary,  and  has  pre- 
vented the  present  Government  from  bring- 
ing in  conscription  by  regulation  under  the 
War  Precautions  Act.  His  opponents 
probably  would  prefer  that  he  did  not 
make  any  such  promise,  as  unless  he  does 
they  expect  to  defeat  'his  present  proposal 
altogether. 
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Q. — When  did  Mr.  Hughes  make  the  Statement 
that  there  were  152,910  fit  single  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  44  in  the 
Commonwealth  ? 

A. — In  his  speech  announcing  the 
Government  Conscription  proposal 
in -the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  1st,  1916,  Mr.  Hughes 
stated  that  the  War  Census  figures 
disclosed  the  fact  that  on  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1916,  there  were  152,910  fit 
single  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  44  in  the  Commonwealth  who 
had  not  yet  enlisted. 


Q. — Where  did  he  get  this  figure  from  ? 

A. — From  the  War  Census,  which 
was  taken  on  September  15th,  1915. 
After  making  due  allowances  for 
those  who  had  enlisted  since  then, 
those  who  had  married,  and  those 
who  had  died,  he  got  that  figure 
which,  during  the  Conscription  cam- 
paign of  September-October,  1916, 
was  adopted  as  accurate  and  official. 
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Q. — Could  you  tell  me  how  many  males  there 
are  in  Australia  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  44  altogether  ? 

A. — According  to  the  War  Census 
of  September  15,  1915,  there  were 
955,000.  This  figure  included  mar- 
ried and  single,  fit  and  unfit.  Of 
these,  it  was  estimated  that  441,870 
were  single  men,  amongst  whom, 
according  to  the  census,  215,800 
were  fit  and  without  dependants. 
It  was  by  deducting  from  this 
number— 215,800  —  the  enlistments 
during  the  12  months  September, 
1915  -  September,  1916,  the  marriages 
and  deaths,  and  adding  the  40,000 
17-year-olds  who  had  become  18 
during  the  year,  that  Mr.  Hughes 
got  his  152,910  fit  single  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  44  on 
September  1st,  1916. 
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Q. — Could  you  tell  me  whether  the  average 
number  of  marriages  per  annum  has  been 
maintained  in  Australia  during  the  war? 

A. — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
numbers  have  been  pretty  well  main- 
tained, despite  the  fact  that  over 
300,000  single  men  have  been  out  of 
the  country.  In  1913  there  were 
41,594  weddings  ;  in  1914  there  were 
43,311;  in  1915  there  were  45,224;  and 
in  1916  there  were  40,389.  The  num- 
ber has  dropped  slightly  recently, 
though,  as  is  shown  by  the  marriages 
for  the  last  three  quarters  for  which 
returns  are  available :  — 


Sept.-Dec,  1916 

n,333 

Jan.-March,  1917 

7,715 

April-June,  1917 

8,851 

July-Sept.,  1917 

...(est.)  9,000 

Total 35,899 

The  July-Sept,  quarter,  though,  is 
usually  a  heavy  one,  and  probably 
more  than  9,000  marriages  were  cele- 
brated during  those  three  months,  so 
that  for  the  year  the  total  would  cer- 
tainly be  over  36,000. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  «s 
To  see  oursels  as  itheTS  see  us. — Burns. 


Seldom  since  the  war  began  have  the 
cartoonists  of  Xhe  world  so  erroneously  de- 
picted the  different  phases  of  the  great 
struggle  as  they  are  doing  just  now.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  Russian 
situation,  the  peace  question,  the  Italian 
campaigns  and  those  which  endeavour  to 
show  Germany  in  extremis. 

The  papers  still  suggest  that  Germany 
only  asks  for  peace  because  she  felt  cer- 
tain that  the  Allies  would  be  victorious, 
and  tfiat,  therefore,  Allied  statesmen 
should  stiffen  their  determination  not  to 
consider  anv  j  eace  suggestions  that  might 
be    offered. 

The  Sunday  Chronicle,  of  Manchester, 
shows  the  German  peace  dove  driven  back 
by    the   combined    Allied    offensive. 

The  Spanish  Iberia  is  certainly  a  good 
deal  cleverer  in   its  cartoon   "  Between  the 


Iberia-]  [Barcelona. 

BETWEEN   THE   DEVIL  AND   THE*  DEEP  SEA. 
On    which    side    are    his    inclinations?      Chan- 


The  Sunday   Chronicle.']  [Manchester. 

COMING   HOME  TO   BOOST. 

Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea,"  but,  even  that 
hardly  fits  the  present  situation.  The 
Americans  have  consistently  suggested  that 
the  peace  proposals  of  Germany  were 
merely  a  trap  for  the  unwary. 


ftt  LOOKING  FOR 
C0MF01?TA&U: 
LODGING.  NOT  A 
TRAP 


*J 


•ellor    Michaelis    has    to    choose    between 
trows   peace "    and  "  disastrous   war." 


disas- 


Times.]  ILouisville,  U.S.A. 

NOT    AN   ESNOOURAGING    LOOKING    BIRD- 
HOUSE  ! 
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Passing  Shon\]  [London. 

HIS   FRIEND   IN  NEED. 


Nebelspalter.]  [Zurich. 

IN   THE  BOO. 

Even  the  wildest  red  theoreticians  cannot  get  the 

car  of  the  War  God  out  of  the  mud. 


agent  for  the  Kaiser  in  proposing  peace. 
It  is  about  time  that  they  abandoned  that 
foolish   assumption. 

A  few  cartoons  still  deal  with  the  Stock- 
holm Conference;  the  cleverest  of  these 
appears  in  Reynolds's  newspaper. 

The  Nebelspalter  illustrates  the  terrible 
truth  that  whilst  it  is  easy  enough  to  get 
into  a  war,  it  is  terribly  difficult  to  get 
out  of  it. 


Many  of  the  English  papers  have  taken 
the  line  that  the   Pope  was  acting  as  an 


Evening    News.]  [London. 

THE  GREAT   STOCKHOLM   STEEPLECHASE— 

THE  FIRST  JUMP. 


Reynolds's    Newspaper.]  [London. 

A   KNOTTY   POINT. 
Or,  the   Babe,    the   Bottle,    and   the   Barrier 
between. 
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Passing  Shotc]  [London. 

HE    WHO   DANCES   TO   THE    PIPES    OP    PAN    IS 

DOOMED. 

The  Passing  Show  depicts  Henderson, 
who  ihas  been  dancing  to  the  piping  of 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  falling  into  the  bog, 
whilst  Lloyd  George  successfully  gets 
away  with  Labour  on  the  dry  land. 

In  view  of  the  recent  happenings  in 
Russia  the  cartoons  dealing  with  that  unfor- 
tunate country,  which  were  drawn  several 
weeks  ago,  are  peculiarly  misleading. 

The  American  Government  has  refused  to 
permit  the  distillation  of  spirits  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  to  conserve  all  the  grain  possible 
for  food,  but  it  allows  the  manufacture  of 


■      AHQT6  ThikR 
'?-  we  ASSOCIATE  ft 
L     WITH    HIM  * 


Evening    Express.']  [Cardiff. 

THE   PEAOEMONGER. 

This    olever   sketch   must   be   turned    upsid«  dowis 

to  be  appreciated. 

wine  and  beer.     Hence  the  cartoon  in  The 
Tribune,  reproduced  on  this  page. 

is  true  that  Le  Rire  suggests  that 
Kerensky  will  find  the  task  of  driving  the 
chariot  of  state  almost  impossible,  but  the 


Tribune.}  [New  York. 

SUCH    A   TOUGH,  UNCOUTH    PERSON! 


Le  Eire.]  KERENSKY.  [Pari*. 

You  require  a  wrist  of  iron  to  drive  the  chariot  ot 

state  when    the  horses   will   not  pull  together. 
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A  m&terdammer.'] 
Kehbnsky  (Dictator) 


[Amsterdam 
"Toe  the  line!" 


Numero.]  [Turin 

KERENSKY    AND   THE   COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


Amsterdammer  evidently  considers  that 
Kerensky  had  managed  to  tame  the  Rus- 
sian bear,  and  the  Italian  Numero  shows 
him  successfully  destroying  the  snake  of 
the  counter-revolution  which  is  supported 
on  one  side  by  a  German  helmet  and  on 
the  other  by  General  Korniloff. 

The  Americans  have  on  the  whole  com- 
forted themselves  pretty  generally  with  the 


\  ftNYBOIV.    WHAT  J  (SOT 

J  M    10EE    ■HtfiT   IVE 

Forsoi  Ho*  To  0«MT£ 

0*e  &f  These  Tarns  s 

K|  INTAKE*  f 


belief  that  Russia  was  by  no  means  out 
of  it,  but  that  ere  long  we  would  hear  of 
a  notable  offensive.  How  they  got  this 
idea  is  difficult  to  say.  Presumably,  they 
believe  the  optimistic  statements  of  their 
leaders  without  bothering  to  examine  the 
situation  for  themselves  ! 

Numero  endeavours  to  suggest  that 
whilst  German  militarism  is  collapsing, 
despite  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  its 
supporters,  Russian  liberty  is  taking  defi- 
nite shape  and  form  under  the  hands  of 
Iverensky. 


rT'X  W'TE  *       (  \    |> 

g     3WATW  VOOij  ^^ff" 


IfftEO   O    fifiBEL 


The  Press.l  [Albany.  U.S.A. 

ON   THE  EAST  FRONT. 


Numero.]  [Turin. 

While  one  monument  falls  despite  its  supports, 
another  monument   rises   under  the  hands  of   th« 

sculptor. 
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Amaterdammer.~\  [Amsterdam. 

MINISTERIAL    REFORM    IN    GERMANY. 

The  Tossische  Zeitung  writes :  "  And  when  one 
sees  the  men  with  whom  Michaelia  has  sur- 
rounded himself,  one  cannot  suppress  a  feeling 
of  bitter  disappointment.  Everything  remains 
just  as   it  was  before." 


Several  of  the  German  papers  have  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Government  by  Michaelis,  and 
the  Amsterdammer  suggests  what  really 
happened. 

The  People  shows  the  Germans  forced 
to  retire  before  the  Italian,  French  and 
British  attacks.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
the  enemy  who  have  retired  in  Italy. 

Different  views  of  the  incoming  of 
America  are  given  in  the  Numero  of  Turin 
and  the  Nebelspalter  of  Zurich. 


FORCED    TO    RCT 

YRE. 

jMW             ]<*  L0»«.  fN"-**  * 
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The    People.] 

FORCED  TO   RETIRE. 


London. 


oo 


^We(svMeTT 


[Zurich. 

America  announces,   with   thunder, 
Wonder,  on  wonder,  on  wonder. 
Mankind    the    wondrous    news    receives. 
But   hardly   a  soul   on   earth   believes ! 


Numero.] 


1492 — the     caravelle     of     Christopher    Columbus 
reaehee   America. 


!Uv|.i«,|: 


[Turin. 


1917 — the    squadron    of    the    United    States    re- 
turns  the   visit. 
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OTS  A  WWW ! 


Times.]  [Louisville,  U.S.A. 

THE  SUMMER  VAUDEVILLE  IN  THE  THEATRE 
OP  WAR! 

The  incoming  of  Siam  too  receives  dif- 
ferent treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  cari- 
caturists. The  Times  of  Louisville, 
U.S.A.,  regards  this  latest  addition  to  the 
enemies  of  Germany  in  humorous  vein,  but 
Le  Rire  suggests  that  Siam  may  have  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  crushing  of  Ger- 
many ! 

The  neutrals  depict  their  uncomfortable 
state  in  feeling  cartoons.  Two  of  these  we 
reproduce  herewith. 


Le  Rire.]  [Paris. 

SIAM  SHOWS  THE  BLAOK  EAGLE  THAT  IT  IS 

IN    EARNEST. 
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Esquella    de    la  Torratxa.]  (Barcelona. 

THE  EMIGRANTS. 

French  Customs  Officer  :   "  What  are  you  going 
to  do  in  Prance?" 

Spaniards  :  "  That  which  we  cannot  do  here — get 
something  to  eat." 


The  Passing  Show  satirises  the  doings 
of  the  red  tape  officials  of  the  War  Office, 
in  its  cartoon,  showing  the  receipt  of  im- 
portant documents  at  the  front. 


E&pana.] 


THE   TORPED0ING8. 


[Madrid. 


The  Teuton:   "This  ia  fine.     The  more  I  torpedo 
the  more  neutral  they  become." 


Passing  Show.}  [London. 

The   arrival    of   important   documents   concerning 

a  lost  8d.   belonging  to  the  War  Office. 
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I  am  supposed  to  be  a  pessimist  because 
I  refuse  to  accept  at  their  face  value  the 
optimistic  statements  of  Allied  politicians 
and  scribes,  preferring  to  use  my  own  com- 
mon sense  instead,  but  I  am  in  very  truth 
an  optimist  compared  with  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon, 
who  has  contributed  a  most  doleful  article, 
entitled  "  Counting  the  Cost,"  to  The  Fort- 
nightly Review.  The  learned  doctor  has 
written  authoritatively  on  all  phases  of  the 
war,  and  what  he  says  is  generally  pretty 
accurate. 

In  this  article  he  points  out  that  the  bel- 
ligerent peoples  who  sallied  forth  three 
years  ago  to  wage  war  on  each  other  for 
the  heritage  of  their  forebears — principle, 
sway,  trade,  or  land — are  slowly  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  all  this  time  they  have  been 
compassing  ends  of  quite  another  order, 
and  of  varied  worth.  The  general  outcome 
is  that  instead  of  crushing  the  enemy  and 
winning  the  war,  each  of  the  war-waging 
people  has  been  pulling  down  the  pillars  of 
the  established  politico- social  fabric,  and 
rendering  life  on  the  old  lines  henceforth 
impossible.  After  three  years  of  titanic  de- 
structiveness,  no  seer  can  foretell  with  any 
approach  of  accuracy  how  long  the  struggle 
must  yet  go  on.  Yet  each  group  of  bel- 
ligerents seems  to  harbour  a  hope  that,  cir- 
cumstances favouring,  it  will  force  the  other 
to  sue  for  peace;  the  Teutons  relying  on 
their  submarines  and  the  break-up  of  the 
coalition,  and  the  Entente  Powers  putting 
their  trust  in  the  effects  of  slow  attrition. 

Three  years  ago  each  side  included  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  in  its  programme, 
and  for  at  least  one  that  was  a  leading 
motive;  to-day  all  States  austerely  repudiate 
annexations  and  will  be  satisfied  with  "  re- 
paration "  for  the  past  and  "  guarantees  " 
for  the  future  if  allowed  to  define  and  realise 
these.  Three  years  ago  each  group  hoped 
to  crush  the  other;  since  then  they  have 
banished  from  their  thoughts  such  inhuman 
designs.  Unanimously  now,  while  killing 
off  each  other's  armies,  they  seek  to  forge 
bonds  of  fraternal  union  for  the  joining  of 
all  nations  and  peoples,  and  they  differ 
among  themselves  only  in  the  material  of 
the  bonds,  in  the  tenseness  with  which  they 
would  draw  them,  and  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  distrust  and  dislike  each  other  and 
merit    each     other's     distrust     and     dislike. 

Truly  it  is  a  puzzling  spectacle 

Say  what  one  may,  the  consummation  de- 
sired by  Russia  is  certainly  not  identical 
with  that  for  which  Italy  or  France  is  fight- 
ing, and  yet  all  the  Entente  Powers  desire 
to  see  the  Teutons  ousted  from  France  and 
Belgium.  What  the  Russians  are  clamour- 
ing for  is  peace  without  annexations, 


whereas  the  Italians  want  to  protect  Albania 
and  to  effect  several  territorial  changes 
which  the  Slavs  are  unanimous  in  deprecat- 
ing. Again,  the  Allied  Governments  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  victory  is  awaiting 
us  at  the  end  of  our  next  sustained  effort, 
Al- 
though doubt  or  hesitation  in  a  fateful  con- 
test like  the  present  is  paralysing,  it  is 
spreading  in  Austria,   Russia. 

Bitter  disillusions  have  come  to  both 
sides.  The  enemy,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  in  this 
respect  has  suffered  rather  less  and  recovered 
more  quickly  than  'the  Allies. 

The  Allies  began  the  war  with  a  nobler 
cause,  greater  diplomatic  odds  in  their 
favour,  and  vaster  potential  resources  than 
their  adversaries.  With  average  insight,  de- 
cision, and  thoroughness  they  might  have 
worsted  the  enemy  and  ended  the  struggle 
long  since.  It  is  believable,  for  instance, 
that  the  blockade,  if  handled  with  skill  and 
firmness  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  would 
have  hindered  the  victualling  of  the  hostile 
armies  in  the  field  and  forced  the  Teutons 
to  their  knees.  The  ease  with  which  the 
co-operation  of  the  Balkan  States  could  have 
'been  secured  was  also  a  trump  card  that 
might  have  brought  the  wished-for  decision 
had  it  been  played  at  the  right  moment 
and  in  the  right  way.  But  the  well-inten- 
tioned authorities  at  the  head  of  Entente 
affairs  lacked  positive  knowledge  of  the  war 
factors  and  were  unconscious  of  their  ignor- 
ance. 

He  points  out  that  the  Allies  held  the 
key  of  the  situation  in  south-eastern 
Europe;  for  the  Germans  the  task  of  win- 
ning any  of  the  Balkan  States  bristled  with 
difficulties,  yet  the  Germans  nevertheless 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Bulgarians  to 
join  them. 

The  Teutons  have  an  inveterate  habit  of 
trying  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  of  tack- 
ling them  congruously  with  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  whereas  the  Allied  Governments 
are  too  often  self-complacent  theorists  who 
blithely  seek  to  check  a  movement  ot  tidal 
magnitude  by  means  of  insular  traditions, 
party  contrivances,  and  even  by  such  magic 
formulas  as  the  invocation  of  God's  blessing 
on  the  process  of  "  muddling  through." 
Into  the  fiercest  struggle  on  record  they  en- 
tered as  lightly  as  though  it  were  a  game  of 
cricket  or  football,  misreading  the  task,  over- 
estimating their  own  powers,  underrating 
those  of  their  adversaries,  and  setting  them- 
selves problems  which  would  be  insoluble, 
even  were  their  estimates  correct.  And  at 
some  of  these  problems  they  are  still  work- 
ing hopefully,  after  the  blighting  experi- 
ence of  three  years. 

He  has  some  exceedingly  truthful  but  un- 
welcome things  to  say  concerning  the  Rus- 
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sian  situation.  "  The  breakdown  of  that 
country  is  fraught  with  far-ranging  conse- 
quences, tlie  bearing  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  grasped."  He  deprecates  the  absurdity 
of  the  news  which  comes  from  Russia. 

He  says  that  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Ukrainia  is  a  cardinal  plank  in  the 
peace  programme  of  the  Central  Empires. 
From  his  knowledge  of  the  Ukrainians— 
Dr.  Dillon  occupied  a  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kharkoff,  and  had  close  relations 
with  most  prominent  representatives  of  the 
Ukraine,  who  were  at  that  time  his  col- 
leagues— he  declares  that  they  will  un- 
doubtedly build  up  a  separate  State,  and 
have  already  gone  a  long  way  towards  real- 
ising their  desire. 

How  little  alive  are  Entente  statesmen  to 
what  the  Germans  are  now  quietly  doing  in 
Russia  may  one  day  be  realised  in  presence 
of  a  series  of  grim  facts  which  will  stir  the 
Allied  peoples  to  their  depths.  Thoroughly 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  making-  friends 
with  a  weakened  Russia,  Germany  is  busily 
preparing  the  conditions  in  which  to  pro- 
pose peace  terms  that  will  fit  in  with  the 
declarations  made  by  Kerensky  on  the  sub- 
ject of  revised  war  aims.  Whether  the  pre- 
lude to  this  will  be  a  successful  military  ad- 
vance on  Odessa  is  not  yet  quite  clear. 
What  is  certain  is  the  unanimity  of  the 
German  people  on  the  attitude  to  be  as- 
sumed;  Socialists,  Junkers,  Liberals,  and 
Catholics  are  at  one.  "  Peace  without  an- 
nexation," writes  the  Socialist,  Paul  Gohre, 
"  presupposes  friendly  advances  on  the  part 
of  enlarged  Central  Europe  to  a  changed 
Russia,  and  eventually  even  an  alliance  with 
it.  .     .     Now,    no    arrangement    or    alli- 

ance with  Russia  can  be  effected  unless  we 
give  up  the  idea  of  amputating  it.  .  .  . 
(n  1866  Bismarck  applied  this  method  to 
defeated  Austria  and  the  result  justified  the 
deal.  These  same  tactics  towards  Russia 
commend  themselves  to  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. Russia  is,  even  more  than  Austria,  a 
Slav  State.  The  essence  of  the  Russian 
character  is  also  nearer  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
man than  is  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Moreover, 
Russia,  like  Germany  and  Austria,  is  sure 
to  become  a  federation  of  States." 

"  If  Russia  breaks  up  into  its  constituent 
ethnic  elements,  Germany  has  a  field  for 
peaceful  penetration  which  will  more  than 
compensate  her  for  the  worst  losses  which 
the  revised  Allied  peace  programme  would 
inflict  upon  her,  and  will  enable  her  to  rea- 
lise her  aims."  Resolved  back  into  her 
ethnic  elements  by  recent  events,  Russia 
will  be  powerless  henceforth  to  act  as  a 
bulwark  against  German  aggression.  That 
is  the  consummation  that  the  Germans  are 
labouring,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  bring 
about.     Concerning  the  future  he  savs  :  — 


If  moral  guarantees  be  worthless,  terri- 
torial and  ethnographical  barriers  are  the 
only  alternative.  It  was  for  these  that  the 
Allies  were  fighting  brilliantlv  durfng  the 
first  thirty-two  months  of  the  war,  and  fight- 
ing in  vain.  .  .  .  None  the  less,  the 
Allied  Governments  persist  in  assuring  their 
subjects  that,  as  they  possess  much  greater 
resources  than  he,  they  must  therefore  pul- 
verise him  if  only  the  contest  be  continued 
long   enough. 

Dr.  Dillons  considers  that  an  unbiassed 
neutral,  surveying  the  present  situation, 
would  probably  analyse  it  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

The  experience  of  three  years  has  proved 
thai  superiority  of  resources  is  not  of  itself 
a  pledge  of  victory.  In  theory,  no  doubt, 
the  possessors  of  these  are  bound  to  win  in 
the  end  if/  they  utilise  them,  but  how  long 
can  they  afford  to  keep  up  a  state  of  war- 
fare, waiting-  for  the  end?  This  question, 
if  ever  seriously  asked,  has  never  been 
authoritatively  answered.     Yet  it  is  the  crux 

of  the  present  situation 

.  .  .  .  The  sharp  exigencies  of  practical 
necessity,  taking  shape  in  a  scarcity  of  food 
supplies  or  in  a  labour  movement,  may  yet 
force  the  belligerents  to  leave  the  decision 
to  statesmanship  or  its  latter-day  substitute. 

He  gives  some  very  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  people  there.  Simple-minded 
statesmen,  he  says,  imagine  that  Germany 
might,  for  peace  sake,  disgorge  the  booty 
of  the  war  of  1870-71.  He  quotes  the  de- 
clarations of  leading  men  in  the  two  pro- 
vinces, who  assert  that  the  people  desire 
greater  freedom,  but  within  the  German 
Empire,  not  outside  it,  and  then  surveys 
the  possible  solutions  of  this  thorny  ques- 
tion.     He  concludes  : — 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  when 
the  hour  of  decision  is  at  hand,  Germany, 
whose  desire  for  peace  is  growing  more 
fervid  every  day,  may  resolve  to  settle  the 
question  once  for  all  by  having  recourse  to 
the  principle  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the 
Entente  and  offer  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  That  would 
be  a  master  stroke.  If  her  confidence  in 
the  result  is  solidly  grounded,  she  might  go 
further  and  invite  outsiders  to  send  dele- 
gates to  watch  the  working  of  the  mechan- 
ism for  a  plebiscite.     And  then.     .     .     . 

Dr.  Dillon  regards  the  submarine  menace 
as  still  very  real,  and  refers  to  a  new  type  of 
submarine  wrhich  has  just  been  commis- 
sioned, and  says  that  although  the  Allied 
Governments  challenge  the  claim  of  the 
Germans  that  they  have  been  sinking 
600,000  tons  a  month,  they  decline  to  cor- 
rect it.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  has  dealt  with  that 
matter,  though,  since  Dr.   Dillon  wrote. 
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The  alluring-  aims  which  long-  nerved  the 
arms  of  some  of  the  Allied  States  have  had 
to  be  repudiated,  after  America's  entry  into 
the  war  and  Russia's  ascetic  revolution. 
Annexa- 
tions are  decried  and  prohibited.  A  section 
of  the  people  have  lost  their  former  con- 
fidence in  their  Governments,  after  having 
seen  resources  wasted,  opportunities  missed, 
lives  sacrificed  needlessly.  Hence,  while 
still  responding  with  alacrity  to  the  call  for 
further  sacrifices,  they  are  clamouring  for 
estimates,  and  counting  up  the  cost.  Labour 
is  displeased  that  its  own  services  are  under- 
rated, and  some  of  its  reasonable  demands 
ig-nored.  For  it  ;ftone  can  fulfil  certain  in- 
dispensable conditions,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  but  also  for  the  reshap- 
ing of  society  after  its  conclusion.  It  is  of 
the  highest  moment  that  the  Government 
should  display  greater  breadth  and  supple- 
ness in  their  dealings  with  a  class  of  the 
community  on  which  they  are  dependent  for 
such  success  as  is   still  attainable. 

In  his  opinion  there  can  be  only  two  re- 
sults of  the  war.  If  the  Teutons  realise 
their  Central  Europe,  a  Federal  State  will 
be  created  with  a  population  of  170,000,000 
to  180,000,000,  and  an  army  of  15,000,000 


men,  and  the  will  of  that  federation  would 
prevail  without  actual  war. 

For  nothing  in  the  Europe  that  remained 
could  withstand  it,  and  a  powerful  fleet  of 
super-U-boats  would  cut  off  Europe  from 
America.  To  hinder  that,  the  only  means  at 
present  conceivable  is  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Central  Empires,  and,  so  far  as  one  can 
now  judge,  this  would  prolong  the  war  for 
years,  necessitate  the  re-establishment  of 
harmony  between  the  Government  and 
Labour  and  a  radical  change  in  the  conduct 
of  the  struggle.  To  my  thinking  there  is 
no   third  solution. 

He  sums  up  his  lugubrious  arguments  in 
the  following  paragraph  :  — 

To  conclude.  The  struggle  has  seemingly 
reached  its  last  phase.  All  nations  are  sick 
of  bloodshed,  all  yearn  for  surcease  of  the 
sorrow  and  misery  of  war.  Germany,  soul- 
seared  and  downcast,  is  feining  to  have 
changed  her  methods,  is  postponing  her  pur- 
poses, striving  to  retard  the  domestic  reforms 
which  the  democratic  spirit  is  calling  for.  In 
her  judgment  the  moral  fibre  of  some  of 
her  adversaries  has  lost  its  resiliency,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  listen  to  peace  offers 
specially  shaped  to  allure  them. 


FRENCH    CANADIANS   AND   THE   WAR. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould  contributes 
a  most  interesting  article  to  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  entitled  "  The  War  Situation  in 
Canada."  It  is  astonishing  how  little  we 
know  about  what  is  actually  going  on  in  our 
sister  Dominion  across  the  Pacific,  and  even 
those  who  get  the  Canadian  papers  have 
some  difficulty  in  following  the  attitude  of 
the  French  there  towards  the  war.  Mr. 
Gould  sets  out  their  position  •  with  welcome 
clearness.     He  says  : — 

To  many  persons  who  have  not  analysed 
the  matter  it  is  a  cause  of  wonder  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec  did  not  enter  the  war 
with  double  fervour,  as  British  citizens  and 
as  a  people  rich  in  the  blood  of  France, 
which  at  such  sacrifice  and  so  gloriously 
was  upholding  civilisation.  Many  fail  to 
see  that  there  exists  no  such  bond  between 
the  French-Canadians  and  France  as  ties  the 
English-speaking  provinces  to  the  British 
Isles.  The  French-Canadian  is  rooted  to 
the  soil.  He  does  not  travel  away  from  his 
place  of  birth,  he  lives  his  life  within  sight 
of  the  church-spire  of  his  native  village,  he 
does  not  think  or  speak  of  France  as  home 
in  the  same  way  that  Canadians  of  English, 
Scotch,  or  Irish  ancestry  think  and  speak  of 
the  British  Isles  as  home.  There  is  no  con- 
stant tide  of  emigration  from  France  to 
keep  the  French  blood  and  the  French  spirit 
warm.  It  is  only  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  this  blood  on  Canadian  soil  that  has 
caused    it    to    increase    until    it    constitutes 


about  one  quarter  of  the  people  of  Canada. 
Our  French-Canadians  not  only  have,  al- 
most without  exception,  been  themselves 
born  in  Canada,  but  their  grandfathers  and 
their  great-grandfathers  also  were  Canadian- 
born  ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  seventh  and 
eighth  generations  of  native  sons  who  are 
to-day  tilling  the  farms  of  Quebec.  France 
is  to  them  a  myth,  a  story,  a  fable,  a  name, 
not  a  living  fact  with  which  they  hold  per- 
sonal contact.  Their  ancestors  did  not  even 
come  from  democratic  France  but  from  pre- 
revolutionary  France. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  are  the  people 
more  religious  or  more  devoted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  than  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
says  Mr.  Gould,  that  the  kindly  and  earnest 
but  often  narrow -visioned  and  provincial 
cures  are  in  the  main  strongly  opposed  to 
having  the  people  of  Quebec  take  up  the 
burden  of  war.  They  did  not  want  their 
friends  and  neighbours  to  go  forth  to  danger 
and  perhaps  to  death.  They  were  opposed 
to  anything  which  might  lessen  that  racial 
multiplication  by  means  of  which  they  hope 
to  see  their  people  and  their  faith1  dominant 
in  Canada.  They  entirely  failed  to  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  the  war. 

In  the  early  days  little  was  done  to  stimu- 
late recruiting.  In  those  places  where  the 
need  of   patriotic  inspiration   and  patriotic 
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education  was  greatest,  least  was  either 
attempted  or  accomplished. 

If  a  campaign  of  education  had  been  at 
once  started  there  and  vigorously  and  con- 
tinuously conducted,  no  such  situation  would 
have  arisen  as  that  which  now  confronts 
Canada.  The  French-Canadian  may  be  just 
as  brave  and  just  as  loyal  as  any  other 
Canadian,  but  he  does  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  us,  he  does  not  understand  the  real 
meaning;  of  the  war  as  we  do,  he  has  not 
the  British  tradition  of  the  necessity  of  vic- 
tory, his  scope  of  vision  is  more  limited. 

These  differences  could  have  been  over- 
come by  spirited  and  wise  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  at  the  beginning-; 
but  this  endeavour  was  lacking.  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  has  always  been  close  to  the  Orange 
lodges  of  Ontario,  and  these  lodges  have 
often,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Church  in 
Quebec,  proved  themselves  more  narrow 
than  the  Church  itself.  They  have  failed 
to  recognise  that  an  attack  from  without 
simply  serves  to  cement  the  Church  into  a 
closer  coherence. 

Mr.  Gould  strongly  criticises  Sir  Sam 
Hughes  for  the  manner  in  which  he  utterly 
failed  to  handle  the  French-Canadian 
problem  with  sympathy — 

.  For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  compre- 
hend his  colossal  blunder  in  sending  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  who  could  not  even 
speak  French,  as  recruiting  officer  for  the 
Montreal  district,  and  in  failing  to  appoint 
a  French-speaking  Catholic  to  recruit  the 
whole  Province  of  Quebec. 

Instead  of  turning  to  the  only  man  who 
could  have  changed  the  whole  situation,  Sir 
Sam  shelved  him  into  an  innocuous  inspec- 


tor-generalship— a  pettiness  for  which,  says 
Mr.  Gould,  he  will  never  be  forgiven. 

This  man  was  Major-General  F.  L.  Les- 
sard,  a  Roman-Catholic  French-Canadian, 
a  man  who  had  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all  of  Canada,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Boer  War,  and  who  was  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  best  soldier  in  Canada. 
Had  the  duty  of  arousing  the  French-Cana- 
dians to  an  appreciation  of  their  place  in 
this  war  been  entrusted  to  him;  had  the 
raising  of  battalions  from  Quebec  been  at 
the  beginning  placed  in  his  charge,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  have  swept  through  that 
province  like  a  flame.       . 

What,  asks  Mr.  Gould,  will  be  the  result 
of  the  enforcement  of  conscription?  He 
professes  himself  decidedly  optimistic,  and 
he  claims  to  understand  the  Quebec  situa- 
tion very  well  indeed.  He  says  if  the  other 
provinces  return  a  Parliament  strongly  com- 
mitted to  conscription,  Quebec  will  accept 
the  inevitable,  and  there  will  be  no  grave 
trouble. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  enforce- 
ment of  conscription  in  Quebec  in  the  same 
measure  as  in  the  other  provinces  may, 
through  a  common  participation  in  a  com- 
mon burden,  destroy  forever  whatever  sense 
of  being  a  conquered  people  may  have 
existed  in  certain  quarters  and  have  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  tendency  of  the 
French-Canadians  to  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  the  rest  of  Canada,  and  to  nurse  their 
fancied  wrongs.  Standing  side  by  side  with 
his  fellow-Canadians  under  the  shadow  of 
death  in  battle,  the  French-Canadian  will 
learn  that  in  peace  also  he  must  stand  firm 
side  by  side  with  his  brothers  of  the  other 
provinces 


SIR   WILLIAM    ROBERTSON   AND   HIS    WORK. 


Mr.  Maxse  is  usually  so  busily  engaged 
attacking  this,  that  or  the  other  person, 
©r  endeavouring  to  remodel  the  universe, 
that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  him  con- 
tributing a  laudatory  article  on  Sir  William 
Robertson  to  his  magazine.  The  National 
Reveiw.  Needless  to  say,  he  utilises  the 
opportunity  to  stick  pins  into  certain  of  his 
^antipathies,    notably    Lord    Haldane    and 

rinston  Churchill,  but  on  the  whole,  he 
confines  himself  to  a  description  of  the 
work  done  by  Sir  William  Robertson,  as 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  He 
truly  says  that  the  services  of  this  redoubt- 
able soldier  cannot  be  appreciated  unless 
the  state  of  affairs  before  he  came  to  the 
War  Office  is  realised. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  practically  the 
whole  of  the  General  Staff  at  the  War  Office 
became  the  Headquarter  Staff  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary    Force,     and     accordingly    went    to 


France.  It  is  true  that  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  himself,  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas,  remained  at  the  War  Office;  he 
had  owed  his  appointment  to  -the  resignation 
of  Sir  John  French  in  April,  1Q14,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Ulster  episode,  and  had  there- 
fore only  acted  in  that  capacity  for  two 
months  before  war  broke  out.  Sir  Archi- 
bald Douglas  died  a  few  months  afterwards, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Wolfe- 
Murray.  Neither  of  these  Generals  appears 
to  have  had  any  voice  whatever  in  military 
policy,  and  were  Chiefs  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  only  in  name. 

The  functions  of  a  General  Staff  are 
three- fold ;  first,  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion respecting  foreign  armies  and  coun- 
tries; second,  military  operations,  that  is 
the  drawing  up  of  plans  of  campaign  and 
the  direction  of  the  war  in  all  theatres; 
and,  thirdly,  the  training  and  organisation 
of  the  forces.  At  the  head  of  the  organ- 
isation is  placed,  not  the  soldier  appointed 
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to  command  the  army  in  time  of  war,  but 
the  general  who  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  war,  the  head 
of  the  whole  military  machine,  the  brain 
of  the  national  defence. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  machinery  was 
thrown  out  of  gear  in  the  first  week  of  war, 
and  the  most  important  part  of  it — namely, 
that  concerned  with  the  formulation  of  mili- 
tary policy  and  the  direction  of  operations — 
practically  ceased  to  exist.  The  officers  who 
held  all  the  more  important  posts  suddenly 
dropped  out ;  other  officers  from  the  retired 
list  were  hastily  appointed  to  take  their 
places  at  a  moment  when  a  greatly  increased 
(burden  was  being-  placed  on  our  whole  mili- 
tary organisation.  If  the  reader  can  im- 
agine a  great  industrial  firm  suddenly  de- 
prived of  its  board  of  managing  directors, 
who  are  replaced  at  a  very  critical  moment  by 
men  who  know  little  of  their  predecessors' 
policy  or  methods,  some  of  whom  have  no 
experience  of  the  kind  of  business  they  are 
to  control,  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
state  of  the  General  Staff  in  that  eventful 
August.  It  would,  however,  be  unfair  to 
suggest  that  there  was  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  new  personnel.  They  did  not 
fail,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were 
never  given  the  opportunity  of  performing 
the  functions  for  which  a  General  Staff 
exists. 

The  old  General  Staff  had  not  failed  to 
prepare  for  the  war,  says  Mr.  Maxse.  On 
the  contrary,  it  had  carefully  studied  pro- 
blems and  had  prepared  plans,  but  nobody 
had  taken  it  seriously.  The  instinct  of  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  to 
look  for  a  great  soldier  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Secretary  for  War,  and  entrust  to 
him,  not  only  the  raising  of  new  armies, 
but  also  the  direction  of  strategy. 

Lord  Kitchener  was,  therefore,  called  by 
the  country  to  the  War  Office,  became  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  was  entrusted 
with  powers  superior  to  those  exercised  by 
any  soldier  since  Cromwell.  The  need  of 
the  moment  was  for  organisation,  and  Lord 
Kitchener  was  regarded  as  a  great  organiser. 
Nobody  stopped  to  inquire  whether  he  was 
a  strategist  nor  whether  the  machinery  at 
his  disposal  permitted  of  the  effective  con- 
duct of  war  in  three  continents.  Now,  in 
acting  thus,  the  Government  were  placing  a 
burden  upon  a  man  which  would  have  taxed 
the  genius  of  a  Napoleon.  They  were,  more- 
over, entrusting  these  powers  to  one  whose 
whole  reputation  rested  on  the  fact  that 
every  undertaking  in  his  career  had  been  a 
"  one-man  show,"  whose  success  had  been 
due,  not,  as  many  suppose,  to  any  peculiar 
powers  of  organisation,  but  to  his.  persis- 
tence, iron  determination,  his  vast  capacity 
for  work,  and  for  making  others  work,  his 
skill  in  improvisation,  and  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  he  obtained  over  others  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  of  will. 

These  qualities  were  invaluable  at  this 
crisis,  and  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 


say  that  but  for  Lord  Kitchener  we  should 
have  lost  the  war.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Maxse  points  out  that  his  whole  training 
and  career  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  combine  the  task  of  organising  and  rais- 
ing new  armies  with  that  of  the  direction 
of  a  war  such  as  this.  But  the  chaotic  con- 
dition of  the  General  Staff  and  the  critical 
state  of  public  affairs  forced  Lord 
Kitchener  to  assume  all  the  functions  of 
organiser,  administrator,  and  strategist,  and 
prevented  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
others.  Mr.  Maxse  explains  how  it  was 
that  Lord  Kitchener  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  into  the  side-show  undertakings  of 
Gallipoli  and  Mesopotamia,  though  with 
the  greatest  misgivings.  By  the  end  of 
September,  19 15,  the  situation  had  become 
serious,  and  the  Government,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  realised  the  consequences  of  at- 
tempting to  run  a  gigantic  war  without  the 
support  of  any  considered  military  opinion. 

They  decided,  therefore,  that  the  General 
Staff  should  be  reconstituted  under  Sir 
Archibald  Murray,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
taking  this  step  they  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  old  futile  course  of  looking  out  for  a 
distinguished  General  and  then  pitchforking 
him  into  a  post  without  even  ensuring  that 
he  has  a  chance  of  fulfilling  the  duties  as- 
signed to  him.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  that  both  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir 
A.  Murray  became  jointly  responsible  for 
the  supreme  direction  of  the  war,  a  system 
which  was  obviously  foredoomed  to  failure. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  A. 
Murray  at  least  realised  the  functions  of  a 
General  Staff.  For  the  first  time  the 
General  Staff  had  a  head  who  formulated 
a  policy,  gave  the  most  careful  consideration 
to  every  question,  foresaw  clearly  the  result 
of  the  course  on  which  the  Government  had 
embarked,  and  gave  them  excellent  advice. 
But  his  position  was  impossible,  he  had  no 
power  to  express  his  views  or  to  carry  out 
his  policy,  and  we  continued  to  drift  through 
October  and  November,  while  the  situation 
became  steadily  worse.  By  December  it 
was  critical. 

The  need  for  evacuating  Gallipoli  was 
obvious;  the  weak  Anglo-French  force  in 
Macedonia  was  threatened  with  disaster, 
and  the  capture  of  Salonika  seemed  im- 
minent; the  Serbian  army  had  ceased  to 
exist;  the  Suez  Canal  was  in  danger  of 
Turkish  raids;  General  Townshend  was 
besieged  in  Kut ;  in  East  Africa  the 
Uganda  railway  was  seriously  endangered, 
and  British  prestige  was  everywhere  at  its 
lowest  ebb. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Sir  William 
Robertson  was  appointed  to  pull  the  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire.  He  owed  his  appointment 
not  only  to  the  fact  that  his  past  career  had 
been  an  unbroken  success,  and  that  he  had 
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risen  from  the  ranks  by  merit  alone,  but 
that  there  was  no  man  who  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  absolute  confidence  of  all 
ranks  of  the  army — a  confidence  based  on  a 
recognition  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  all 
branches  of  his  profession,  on  his  judg- 
ment, foresight,  and  breadth  of  mind.  It 
is  significant  also  that  Lord  Kitchener 
trusted  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  volun- 
tarily surrendered  the  entire  direction  of  the 
war  into  his  hands.  What  this  step  must 
have  involved  to  a  man  of  Lord  Kitchener's 
stamp  may  be  imagined,  hut  his  essential 
greatness  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  having 
taken  it,  he  continued  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death  to  give  unfailing  support  to  the  new 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General-  Staff. 

A  change  came  over  the  scene,  directly 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  arrived  at 
the  War  Office.  Hesitancy,  and  drift,  and 
delay,  vanished.  He  it  was  who  decided 
to  complete  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli ; 
to  abandon  the  vicious  principle  of  a  pas- 
sive defence  on  the  line  of  the  Canal  and 
to  push  away  into  the  desert ;  to  construct 
railways  in  Mesopotamia.  He  also  sorted 
out  the  miscellany  of  partially  trained 
troops  in  Egypt,  and  placed  our  armies  in 
France  in  a  position  to  undertake  an  offen- 
sive on  a  great  scale  in  the  summer  of 
1916. 

Mr.  Maxse  points  out  that  our  naval 
and  military  chiefs  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  fearful  responsibility.  On  their  de- 
cisions depend  not  only  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands, but  also  the  fate  of  their  country. 
The  politician  can  commit  blunder  after 
blunder  with  impunity ;  no  such  latitude  is 
allowed  to  the  soldier.  He  is  perfectly 
conscious    that    he    will    have    to    bear    the 


whole  blame  of  any  miscalculation,  that 
the  very  politicians  who  talk  most  glibly 
of  legimate  gambles  would  be  the  first  to 
sacrifice  him  if  he  committed  one  false 
move.  Politicians  always  want  generals  to 
do  something,  to  show  some  result,  and 
history  shows  clearly  that  in  every  war  our 
commanders  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  Government  to  adhere  to 
a  sound  and  successful  military  policy. 

In  every  great  war  we  have  succeeded  by 
a  policy  aimed  at  gradually  wearing  out  our 
adversary,  and  the  most  striking  example 
of  this  is  our  struggle  against  Napoleon. 
There  were  plenty  of  "  gambles "  m  that 
war  which  resulted  in  disaster.  Our  final 
victory  lay  in  steadily  supporting  Welling- 
ton's army  in  the  Peninsula  in  spite  of 
every  set-back  and  discouragement.  The 
difficulty  Wellington  had  in  persuading 
Ministers  to  adhere  to  this  policy  was  enor- 
mous. What  is  equally  remarkable  is  the 
fact  that  the  Ministers  who  at  last  realised 
the  necessity  and  brought  the  war  to  a  vic- 
torious conclusion  were  not  geniuses  or 
great  orators,  but  simply  men  of  common 
sense,  courage,  and  disinterestedness.  The 
country  does  not  ask  the  War  Cabinet  for 
any  more  brilliant  qualities  than  these,  and 
just  as  the  Percevals  and  the  Liverpools 
trusted  Wellington,  so  we  want  the  Lloyd 
Georges  and  the  Curzons  to  trust  Sir  W. 
Robertson  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

Mr.  Maxse  ends  his  article  with  an  ap- 
peal for  a  free  hand  for  the  soldiers  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  direction  of  our 
strategy.  They  ought  to  be  left  unham- 
pered in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  should 
not  be  interferred  with  at  every  turn  by 
politicians;  Therewith,  all  thinking  people 
with  heartily  agree. 


FOOD   SUBSTITUTES   IN    GERMANY. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.   Phillips  contribute  to  The 

Atlantic  Monthly  an  article  telling  of  their 
experiences  in  Berlin  during  the  war.  They 
lived  in  that  city  for  fifteen  years,  and  only 
left  it  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
struggle.  Being  Americans  they  then  found 
it  better  to  move,  although  they  say  that 
the  declaration  of  war  made  very  little  dif- 
ference to  their  social  life.  They  had  been 
always  freely  received,  and  continued  to  at- 
tend Red  Cross  meetings  and  work  beside 
women  who  had  been  bereft  of  husbands, 
sons  and  brothers.  During  the  war  they 
had  not  been  molested  in  any  way,  although 
they  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  increasing 
bitterness  towards  the  "  silent  enemy,"  as 
the  people  termed  America. 


They  mention  that  the  authorities  did  not 
repress  President  Wilson's  message,  but 
printed  it  in  full.  Knowing  the  temper  of 
the  populace,  the  Americans  in  Germany 
expected  an  out-break,  but  there  were  no 
demonstrations  of  any  kind,  and  they  could 
walk  the  streets  without  fear.  It  seemed, 
they  say,  as  if  the  people  had  become  so 
used  to  ultimatums  and  declarations  that 
they  took  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bit- 
terly as  they  hate  President  Wilson,  deep 
in  their  hearts  the  German  people  respect 
him.  "  Xime  and  again  in  intellectual 
circles  in  Berlin  we  have  heard  the  relative 
merits  as  leaders  of  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Wilson  discussed,  with  the  verdict  always 
in   favour  of  the    President."      The   con- 
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us  of  opinion   at  the  time  of   the   re- 

ceipt  of  the  message  was  that  the  Germans 

re  cultured  enough  to  select  the  form  of 

•-rnment   which  they    liked,    and   wished 

no  other  thrust  upon  them. 

They  claimed  that  theirs  was  the  only  true 
ocratic  spirit,  and  that  if  it  were  not, 
the  country  would  not  have  thrived  so  pro- 
digiously. They  alluded  with  pride  to  the 
fame  of  their  universities,  and  to  the  re- 
spect with  which  their  teachings  and  doc- 
trines were  received.  If  a  truer  democracy 
or  a  superior  form  of  government  could  have 
been  devised,  it  would  have  emanated  from 
these  great  institutions.  They  never  could 
nought  to  realise  that  the  whole  world 
has  armed  itself  for  protection  against  the 
insufferable  doctrines  preached  in  these  same 
institutions. 

These  Americans  found  no  difficulty  in 
getting  food  or  fuel,  but  that  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  purchase  sup- 
plies from  those  who  had  hoarded  up  food. 
These  people  did  not  mind  selling  to  Ameri- 
cans who  they  were  sure  would  not  give 
them  away  to  the  authorities,  but  hesitated 
to  supply  German  families,  fearing  that 
they  might  get  into  trouble. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  war 
found  the  shortage  acute.  The  rigid  mathe- 
matical lines  of  people  maintained  by  the 
police  before  the  stores  were  very  difficult  to 
control,  and  more  than  once  they  broke  away 
and  gathered  in  ominous  groups  to  discuss 
the  situation.  Sometimes,  after  hours  of 
weary  waiting,  the  purchaser  departed  empty- 
handed,  the  supplies  in  that  particular  shop 
having  given  out.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
wait  for  hours  in  a  line  for  the  privilege  of 
paying  2  marks  40  pfg.-  for  a  pound,  of 
horse-meat,  only  to  be  gruffly  told  that 
there  was  no  more ;  to  rush  madly  to  the 
stores  which  sold  broth  made  from  the  same 
meat  at  40  pfg.  a  quart,  and  find  that  it  also 
was  all   sold. 

The  food  substitutes  were  placed  on  the 
market  in  the  third  year — "  Ill-tasting 
messes,"  says  Mrs.  Phillips.  "  which  con- 
tained little  or  no  nourishment,  and  from 
which  one  turned  away  with  disgust." 

The  cheapest  and  most  popular  of  these 
were  the  mussel  sausage,  a^errible  concoc- 
tion of  ground  mussels  arid  spices  which 
had  been  subjected  to  some  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  in  which  lingered  a  trace  of  the 
combination  ;  fish  sausage,  slightly  different 
in  taste  and  most  unappetising;  and  rabbit 
sausage,  about  the  most  palatable  of  the 
sausage  substitutes,  and,  consequently,  pro- 
hibitive in  price.  Chunks  of  dried  sea-lion 
meat  were  shipped  into  the  country  in  the 
manner  of  jerked  beef.  Soaked  for  a  num- 
ber of  hours,  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  it 
was  made  into  a  stew  with  onions.  Some 
people  thickened  the  gravy  and  served  it 
with  spetzel,  a  South  German  dumpling  made 
of  flour,  but,  alas  !  no  eggs  as  in  the  past. 
After  one  or  two   attacks   of  nausea   people 


came  to  like  the  concoction.  It  filled  a 
vacuum,  and  that  is  everything  when  one's 
head  is  light  from  a  still  lighter  diet.  The 
same  meat  corned  and  called  Robbin's 
Fleisch  was  sold,  and  served  in  slices,  at 
four  marks  a  pound.  It  was  a  very  good 
imitation  of  corned  beef,  better  than  stewed, 
and  could  be  eaten  cold  on  bread.  As  the 
potatoes  became  scarce,  the  bread  which  had 
been  doled  out  on  allowance  began  to  de- 
teriorate in  quality.  As  long  as  it  was  com- 
posed of  twenty  per  cent,  of  potato-flour  it 
was  not  bad,  and  served  to  satisfy  the 
children  when  spread  with  malt  extract,  in 
place  of  sugar  or  syrup,  or  with  the  famous 
Kriegsmarmalad,  a  marmalade  made  of  sac- 
charine, beets,  tomatoes,  and  turnips, 
coloured  red.  With  the  reduction  of  the 
potato-flour  in  the  bread,  coarser  grains  were 
added  ;  but  now  five  per  cent,  sawdust  and 
five  per  cent,  flour  ground  from  straw  are 
used.  In  consequence  people  are  suffering 
greatly  from  anaemia;  stomach-troubles  are 
on  the  increase,  especially  ulcers  of  the 
stomach,  and  thread-worms,  spitzeschwanz- 
wurm,  unusual  in  adults,  are  increasing  past 
human  endurance. 

Butter,  of  course,  was  very  short,  in  fact 
it  entirely  disappeared  from  the  tables  in 
the  second  year  of  the  war. 

A  very  poor  quality  of  Danish  butter,  such 
as  is  exported  from  Denmark  to  the  tropics 
in  tins,  was  smuggled  into  the  country  and 
sold  as  high  as  8  to  10  marks  the  pound 
tin.  It  had  the  consistency  of  vaseline, 
which  it  resembled,  and  to  our  minds  tasted 
very  much  like  it.  Spread  beneath  the 
sticky  and  sickeningly  sweet  preparations, 
it  passed.  For  frying  purposes  it  was  use- 
less, ruining  everything  that  was  fried  in 
it  for,  no  matter  how  much  it  was  shaken, 
dried  out,  or  flavoured,  the  rancid  flavour 
clung  to  it  still.  A  pound  tin  was  very  small 
and  did  not  go  very  far;  but  by  a  judicious 
adding  of  a  quantity  of  flour  and  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  it  could  be  doubled  in  quantity. 

Chickens  became  very  rare,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor.  Crows  and  sea- 
gulls, shown  and  plainly  labelled  in  the 
markets,  were  considered  great  delicacies, 
and  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  people 
who  could  afford  them. 

No  venison  had  appeared  in  the  markets 
for  months,  and  when  a  lone  haunch  was 
temptingly  displayed,  ten  to  twelve  marks  a 
pound  was  asked.  For  that  matter,  all  the 
(better  cuts  of  meat  brought  the  same  price.1 
The  cheaper  cuts  sojd  on  Government  cards 
at  two  to  three  marks  a  pound,  were  very 
coarse  and  tough,  and  could  be  used  only 
for  stews  and  goulash.  As  it  was,  these 
cuts  were  bought  by  many  of  the  best 
families  in  the  city. 

In  pre-war  days  there  was  no  govern- 
ment so  strict  as  the  German  in  the  regula- 
tion of  slaughter-houses  and  the  rigid  in- 
spection of  all  meat  which  was  sold  to  the 
public.      It  now   winks  at  the  use  of  dis- 
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eased  cattle  for  food,   and  inspection  is   a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Slightly  tuberculous  beef  was  sold  in  the 
poorer  districts,  and  meat  that  would  have 
been  rejected  as  too  dangerous  to  use  in  any 
form  was  boiled  and  condensed  to  a  gelatine 
for  broths  and  soups,  and  sold  to  the  very 
poor. 

Pigs  were  allowed  to  be  kept  in  cellars 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  a  cow  was  not  permitted 
to  buy  either  milk  or  butter.  "  In  the  past 
year  a  cow  has  been  an  honoured  member 
of  more  than  one  palatial  residence,  lead- 
ing a  pampered  existence  in  the  courtyard." 
The  Government  issued  permits  for  keeping 
chickens  on  the  balconies,  but  the  eggs  had 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  authorities. 

There  has  been  no  coffee  in  the  market 
for  two  years,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  pre- 
paration of  browned  barley,  acorns  and  white 
carrots,  called  Rotebega,  the  aroma  of  which 
is  very  much  like  coffee,  but  the  taste,  oh,  so 
different !  The  Government  allowance  of 
sugar  was  one  pound  a  week  for  a  house- 
hold. We  experienced  no  difficulty,  however, 
in  buying  large  quantities  from  the  hoarders 
at  four  to  five  marks  a  pound.  Rice  too 
has  disappeared  from  the  shelves  in  the 
stores ;  rice  which  the  German  Hausfrau 
loves,  and  which  she  served  in  so  many 
tempting  forms:  boiled  in  cream,  fruit- 
puddings,  frozen  rice-custard,  and  rice  gela- 
tine a  la  creme.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  the  head  of  our  house  became  ill,  and 
was  ordered  on  a  rice  diet.  After  days  of 
weary  hunting  and  much  whispered  direc- 
tion, five  pounds  of  rice  were  discovered  in  a 
distant  store  and  forty  marks  gladly  paid  for 
them. 


All  the  small  city  laundries  have  long  ago 
been  closed,  as  there  was  no  laundry  soap 
to  be  had  at  any  price.  Toilet  soap,  too, 
was  almost  as  rare  as  the  dodo,  eight  and 
ten  marks  being  asked  for  a  piece  of  the 
commonest  kind.  Leather  supplies  were 
soon  very  short,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
find  a  whole  pair  of  soles  in  Berlin. 

When  the  Phillipses  finally  decided  to 
leave  they  announced  the  fact  at  a  Red 
Cross  meeting  held  in  their  house,  and  im- 
mediately there  was  a  scramble  to  secure 
their  furniture.  As  in  all  wars,  the  rich 
have  grown  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  and 
the  rich  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  fabulous 
prices  for  things  difficult  to  obtain.  Furni- 
ture, for  instance  has  long  been  at  a  pre- 
mium in  Berlin,  so  that  at  the  sale  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Phillips  received  very  great  sums  for 
what  they  had. 

An  Oriental  rug  that  had  cost  us  one 
thousand  marks  brought  five  thousand ;  an- 
other, which  we  had  picked  up  in  Florence 
for  fifteen  hundred  marks,  we  parted  with 
reluctantly  at  eight  thousand.  The  dining- 
room  set,  which  had  originally  cost  four 
thousand  marks,  sold  for  just  double  that 
sum.  The  wall  tapestries  in  our  living- 
room,  which  were  most  unpretentious  for  a 
Berlin  home  of  its  class  and  had  been  ac- 
quired at  various  times,  at  a  cost  to  us  of 
eight  thousand  marks,  were  considered  a 
bargain  at  fifteen  thousand. 

It  seemed  a  shame  to  take  such  excessive 
profit ;  but  when  you  think  of  the  great  de- 
preciation of  the  mark  and  the  length  of 
time  it  may  take  to  recover  anything  like  its 
real  value,  the  sale  of  household  goods  will 
not  seem  quite  so  much  like  the  betrayal  of 
our  friends 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ENGLAND  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  concerning 
the  need  there  is  that  England  should  be- 
come self-supporting  in  future,  for  the  sub- 
marine has  taught  the  homeland  a  lesson 
k  is  not  likely  to  quickly  forget.  It  appa- 
rently needed  a  war  to  wake  the  English 
people  up  to  the  fact  that  they  had  shame- 
fully neglected  their  own  land,  and  had 
permitted  the  men  who  were  engaged  in 
agriculture  to  continue  on  a  starvation  wage 
whilst  special  efforts  had  been  made  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  lived 
in  towns.  The  average  earnings  of  the  farm 
hand  were  about  15s.  a  wreek,  and  for  the 
most  part  he  was  very  badly  housed  indeed. 
Now  Parliament  has  increased  the  wage  to 
30s.  a  week,  and  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  erect  suitable  buildings  for  these 
men.  Farmers  assert  that  they  can  afford 
to  pay  these  "  magnificent  "   wages  whilst 


prices  are  high,  but  when  they  go  down  to 
pre-war  level,  the  heavy  wages  bill  would 
drive  them  clean  out  of  business. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Green  contributes  an  article 
upon  Agriculture  After  the  War  to  The 
Financial  Review  of  Revieivs,  and  deals 
with  this  point..  He  is  a  practical  farmer, 
and  a  well-known  writer  upon  agriculture. 
He  is  also  Chairman  of  the  new  National 
Union  of  Allotment  Holders,  a  movement 
which  has  far-reaching  economic  possibili- 
ties. He  insists  that  low  wages  and  un- 
economic rents  have  been  as  much  respon- 
sible for  bad  farming  as  low  prices  and 
insufficient  capital.  The  low  wages  have 
produced  a  devitalised  race  of  ill-educated 
agricultural  workers,  and  have  driven  the 
better  brains  into  the  towns.  This  lack  of 
brain  power  is  not  confined  solely  to  farmers 
and  agricultural  labourers.     Too  often  it  is 
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the  fool  of  the  land-owing  family  who  is 
marked  out  as  the  material  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  master  of  the  parish. 

Men  who  make  the  money  make  it  in  the 
towns  ;  they  do  not  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  land.  Even  when  such  a 
man  purchases  a  country  estate  he  still  goes 
to  town,  and  the  management  of  his  pro- 
perty is  usually  left  to  a  bailiff  hired  for 
j£a  a  week.  The  country  estate  is  regarded 
in  England  as  a  recreative  rather  than  as 
an  industrial  enterprise,  as  a  shooting  pre- 
serve rather  than  as  a  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  basic  needs  of  life.  But  the 
failure  to  make  the  best  of  the  land  is  not 
due  entirely  to  lack  of  administrative  ability 
or  intelligence  in  those  who  work  with  their 
hands.  High  railway  freights  and  poor 
markets  have  been  largely  responsible. 

That  Belgium  has  been  able  to  wring 
from  her  somewhat  poor  soil  £20  an  acre, 
whilst  we  have  been  producing-  only  ,£4,  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has  a  real 
control  over  her  State-owned  railways,  and 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  them  has  encour- 
aged production  instead  of  stifling  it  as  we 
have  done. 

After  our  experience  in  Australia  we  can- 
not but  doubt  whether  the  nationalisation  of 
the  British  railways  would  really  make 
much  difference  in  England  !  Still,  despite 
the  high  prices  of  fertilisers,  the  shortage 
of  labour,  and  inefficient  railway  service, 
farmers  have  been  able,  by  merely  muddling 
along,  to  achieve  a  prosperity  which  augurs 
well  for  corn  growing  as  a  remunerative  in- 
dustry. There  is  no  doubt  that  scientific 
farming  has  paid  splendidly  in  England. 
Essex  is  a  standing  example  of  what  effi- 
ciency will  do,  but  too  often,  as  Mr.  Green 
points  out,  this  efficiency  is  entirely  lack- 
ing. Mr.  Green  does  not  think  that  there 
will  be  any  notable  drop  in  prices  when 
the  war  is  over. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
agriculture  knows  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  shortage  of  exportable  corn  from  foreign 
countries  for  years  to  come.  Nearly  every 
country  in  the  world  is  working  short-handed 
on  the  land.  Their  able-bodied  men  are 
either  fighting  or  making  munitions  for  the 
fighters,  and  their  horses  are  being  used 
for  military  purposes.  The  recent  harvests 
have  been  bad,  and  it  will  take  years  for 
every  country  to  recover  the  under-produc- 
tion of  crops  during  this  protracted  war. 

Every  farmer,  he  says,  knows  that  for 
some  years  to  come   there  is  money  to  be 
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made  out  of  agriculture.  What  he  wants  is 
not  so  much  a  guarantee  of  prices  as  a 
guarantee  of  labour  and  machinery,  and 
both  of  an  efficient  kind.  Many  farmers  in 
Scotland,  for  instance,  have  long  paid  good 
wages,  30s.  a  week  or  so,  but  they  have  got 
good  men  for  it.  Those  who  refused  to  pay 
more  than  15s.  naturally  failed  to  get 
the  best  men  available. 

Of  course,  if  the  State  fixes  a  minimum 
wage  for  farmers,  the  State  should  guaran- 
tee the  farmers  a  better  quality  of  labour. 
Rural  education,  so  long  despised  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  and  so  little  understood 
by  the  pedants  at  the  Board  of  Education, 
must  be  revolutionised,  and  the  farmer's  boy 
trained  for  his  job  as  we  train  young  men 
to  become  schoolmasters.  It  would  pay  the 
nation  in  the  long  run.  Little  Denmark 
understood  this  several  generations  ago,  and 
Denmark  ever  since  has  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  agricultural  prosperity. 

Lax  farmers  will  soon  find  out  that  it 
suits  them  better  to  pay  an  engineer  plough- 
man 30s.  a  week  than  to  pay  an  ill-nour- 
ished man  15a.  a  week  to  follow  an  out-of- 
date  plough  oehind  a  team  of  indifferent 
horses.  Modern  machinery  will  have  to  be 
introduced  everywhere,  and  capital  will 
have  to  be  found  for  the  purchase  of  man- 
ures to  make  fertile  the  large  tracts  of  land 
which  are  now  being  ploughed  up.  Mr. 
Green  concludes  : — 

If,  however,  England  is  to  be  a  self-sup- 
porting country  the  Game  Laws  will  have  to 
be  abolished  or  radically  modified.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  neither  England  nor  Scotland  should 
be  looked  upon  primarily  as  a  game  pre- 
serve and  agriculture  as  a  subsidiary  in- 
terest. Deer  parks  will  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated in  a  thickly  populated  island  which 
strives  to  be  self-supporting.  Other  changes 
will  take  place  that  we  wot  little  of  now.  Mil- 
lions of  demobilised  men  who  have  made  our 
land  doubly  sacred  by  the  shedding  of  their 
blood  for  its  defence  may  demand  a  place  in 
the  sun.  If  they  do  so,  land  must  be  reserved 
for  those  specially  entitled  to  claim  it.  A 
series  of  small  holding  colonies  may  be 
sprinkled  about  the  country,  and  linked  up 
with  these  will  no  doulbt  be  a  network  of 
allotments  worked  by  urban  dwellers ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  those  who  have  hel'd  the  pass 
with  the  spade  while  submarines  have  sunk 
our  ships  at  sea  will  demand  allotments 
further  afield  as  their  plots  once  again  re- 
sume their  urban  aspect.  This  movement 
alone  should  revolutionise  our  railway  sys- 
tem and  forge  the  lever  for  reviving  country- 
life  and  village  industries ;  and  he  who  man- 
ages to  make  two  blades  of  corn  grow  where- 
one  blade  of  grass  grew  before  will  be  con- 
scious of  having  erected  a  permanent  ram  / 
part  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
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THE   FUTURE    OF   THE   GERMAN   COLONIES. 


^^f  The  Contemforary  Review  publishes  two 
^^  articles  on  the  German  colonies — one  by 
^|3ir  Harry  Johnston,  favouring  their  reten- 
tion by  Great  Britain,  the  other,  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Dawson,  advocating  their  condi- 
tional return.  As  the  question  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies  is  going  to  be  a  vital  one  when 
peace  comes  to  be  made,  it  is  worth  while 
reviewing  the  arguments  of  these  two 
gentlemen. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston  admits  that  if  a  sound 
and  durable  peace  could  be  brought  about 
now  by  returning  to  Germany  some  of  the 
colonies  in  Africa  against  concessions  on 
her  part  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  temp- 
tation not  to  oppose  the  re-entry  of  Ger- 
many into  Africa  would  be  very  strong 
amongst  those  who,  like  himself,  realise 
what  the  war  is  costing  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

I  write  "  some  of  Germany's  colonies,"  and 
mean  at  the  utmost  German  East  Africa  and 
the  Cameroons.  The  surrender  of  German 
South  West  Africa  is  impossible  unless  the 
British  Empire  and  its  Allies  are  so  com- 
pletely defeated  that  to  save  their  homelands 
they  must  consent  to  a  "  German  "  peace. 
The  restoration  of  German  South-West  Africa 
to  Germany  would  mean  that  before  long 
Trans-Zamibesian  Africa  would  either  leave 
the  British  Empire  in  order  to  reconquer 
South-West  Africa,  or  that  Germany,  through 
that  re-entry,  would  eventually  subdue 
Trans-Zambesian  Africa.  Similarly,  after  all 
that  has  happened,  I  could  almost  imagine 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  if  asked  to 
withdraw  from  Northern  Papua  and  Samoa 
so  that  the  German  flag  might  be  re-hoisted, 
would  prefer  to  proclaim  their  independence 
and  hold  on  to  those  positions  which,  if  they 
value  their  growing  nationhood,  must  never 
again  become  the  points  d'appui  of  a  mas- 
terful European  State.  Japan  and  China 
would  never  consent  to  the  return  of  the 
Germans  to  Kia  Chao. 

I  must  confess  that  I  think  he  is  utterly 
wrong  when  he  suggests  that  Australia,  if 
the  return  of  German  New  Guinea  were 
made  a  condition  of  peace  settlement,  would 
prefer  to  go  out  of  the  British  Empire  rather 
than  hand  this  colony  back.  But  Sir  Harry 
is  convinced  that  only  to  save  the  home- 
land from  bankruptcy  or  starvation  ought 
we  to  yield  back  again  to  Germany  her 
former  possessions  in  Africa.  "  Give  Ger- 
many another  ten  years  of  control  and  de- 
velopment," he  says,  "  and  she  would  make 
her  hold  on  East  and  West  Africa  unshak- 
able." 

Although  Germany,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  entered  as  ruler  and  possessor  with- 


out native  consent  or  invitation,  she  has  her 
supporters  amongst  the  negro  tribes,  especi- 
ally the  more  warlike. 

The  elemental  negro  is  extraordinarily 
worshipful  of  efficiency,  and  above  all  effi- 
ciency in  war.  That  is  why  there  have  been 
so  many  negro  Napoleons,  and  why  thou- 
sands of  negro  warriors  have  fought  to  the 
death  to  support  some  bloody  tyranny,  like 
that  of  the  Kings  of  Dahome  and  Ashanti, 
of  the  Khalifa  and  the  Mullah,  of  Chaka, 
and  the  M,wata  Yanvo.  The  German  may 
not  be  liked  as  much  as  the  Frenchman,  the 
Britisher,  the  Portuguese  is  liked,  but  he  is 
respected. 

True,  the  scandalous  manner  in  which 
the  Germans  treated  the  Hereros  in  South- 
West  Africa  and  indigenous  tribes  in  other 
parts  of  the  black  continent  was  most  repre- 
hensible, but  the  tribes  she  could  enlist  on 
her  side  could  be  formed  into  a  powerful 
black  army  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Harry  Johnston — and  also  of  General 
Smuts,  be  it  said — would  in  time  devote 
itself  to  the  conquest  of  other  African 
States.  Sir  Harry  recognises,  however,  that 
in  order  to  deprive  Germany  of  her  colonies 
permanently  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
quer her  utterly,  and  he  does  not  agree 
with  "  those  optimists  who  still  hope  that 
we  may  muddle  through  on  the  incompar- 
able bravery  of  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  air- 
men, and  find  ourselves  on  the  Rhine  and 
in  a  position  with  America,  France,  Italv 
and  Japan  to  force  Germany  and  Austria 
into  a  peace  which  shall  leave  at  our  dis- 
posal German  colonies  and  spheres  of  influ- 
ence." He  then  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestion : — 

If — if — Providence  once  more  intervened 
and  gave  us  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons,  Pitts, 
St.  Vincents,  Cannings  ;  if  we  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  Germans  to  leave  France  and 
Belgium,  and  to  sue  for  terms  of  peace ; 
then,  indeed,  I  think,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  backward  people's  welfare,  and  of  our 
own  safety,  of  France's  safety,  Italy's, 
America's,  Japan's,  we  ought  to  leave  Ger- 
many with  no  territory,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Central  Europe,  over  which  she  might  exer- 
cise a  sway  that  tended  once  again  towards 
the  mania  of  world-domination.  But  sup- 
posing we  cannot  go  so  far  as  this  :  that  we 
make  Germany  very  desirous  of  peace,  but 
yet  not  ready  to  conclude  it  on  a  basis  of 
JDankruptcy,  and  consequently  willing  to 
fight  on  in  the  hope  of  exhausting  the  Al- 
liance first.  .  .  .  ?  How  would  such  a 
plan  of  negotiation  as  this  present  itself  to 
the  High  Finance  of  the  Allies  ?  To  fix  a 
certain  fair  monetary  value  for  the  redemp- 
tion   of   the    German  colonies   and    (if   it   be 
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not  then  in  French  occupation)  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  or  of  such  portions  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  as  France  wanted  back?  To  offer 
— it  may  be — to  relieve  Germany  of  the  duty 
of  indemnifying  an  evacuated  Belgium,  to 
buy  Austria  out  of  the  Trentino  and  Trieste  ? 

He  admits  that  such  a  proposal  may  hor- 
rify his  readers,  but  if  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  scheme  the  war  were  shortened  by  a 
year,  six  months,  or  two  years,  would  it 
not,  he  says,  b^e  very  well  worth  while? 
i:  Would  not  six  months  of  our  Imperial  war 
expenditure,  and  France's,  go  far  enough 
to  buy  Germany  out  of  her  colonies  and 
out  of  Alsace-Lorraine?"  After  all,  he- 
says,  the  Roman  bought  off  the  barbarians 
when  it  was  not  easy  or  opportune  to  con- 
quer them. 

Germany,  however,  might  say:  "  I  cannot 
sell  my  colonies ;  I  cannot  surrender  what 
you  cannot  take  from  me  in  Europe  unless 
I  am  guaranteed  free  markets  throughout 
the  world  where  the  flags  of  enemy  nations 
now  fly.  both  in  my  former  possessions  and 
in  those  previously  belonging  to  my  enemies. 
Otherwise,  if  you  are  going  to  discriminate 
against  m,e  in  your  customs  and  taxes,  I  am 
done  for,  and  prefer  to  fight  on  till  you  ac- 
cept my  peace  and  restore  my  oversea 
dominions.  It  was  to  secure  these  world- 
wide markets  that  I  went  to  war." 

If,  therefore,  we  make  peace  on  this  ran- 
som plan  we  should,  says  Sir  Harry,  have 
not  only  to  pay  indemnity  for  the  German 
and  Austrian  lands  we  took  away,  but  we 
should  have  to  promise  that  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian,  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
•commerce,  should  be  under  no  disabilities 
in  our  markets,  should  be  treated  on  the 
same  footing  as  British,  French,  or  Ameri- 
can industries  or  goods — a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow  and  digest  for  the  tariff  reformer 
and  the  Chamberlainite,  but  not  so  bitter  as 
a  German  peace  followed  by  our  Imperial 
bankruptcy.      He   is   quite  certain    that   so 


long  as  Germany  is  allowed  to  retain  her 
colonies  the  threat  to  British  and  French 
territories  in  Africa  is  too  great,  but  he  evi- 
dently considers  that  as  things  are  at  the 
moment  it  is  only  by  purchase  that  we  can 
hope  to  deprive  Germany  permanently  of 
her  old  possessions. 

Mr.  Dawson,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a 
different  view.  He  has  preached  for  the 
last  twenty  years  that  Germany  should  be 
encouraged  and  even  assisted  to  colonise 
and  to  acquire  a  place  in  the  sun,  on  the 
ground  that  for  the  British  nation  this  is  a 
polrcy  of  prudence  and  safety  as  well  as  of 
equity.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who 
took  the  same  view  before  the  war,  and 
some  of  them  at  any  rate  still  hold  it. 
They  consider  that  the  attempt  to  bottle 
Germany  up  and  prevent  her  expanding,  was 
to  invite  trouble. 

But  the  future  needs  of  population  and 
trade  are  not  the  only,  and  for  many  Ger- 
mans not  the  strongest,  argument  for 
colonies.  Behind  the  colonial  movement  is 
a  strong  and  sincere  desire  that  Germany 
shall  cease  to  ibe  dependent  in  an  ever-in- 
creasing degree  upon  other  countries  for 
house  room  for  her  emigrant  population.  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that 
the  colonies  of  other  countries  are  open  to 
Germans  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  go 
to  them  and  will  behave  themselves.  It  is 
natural  that  Germany  should  desire  terri- 
tories to  which  she  can  send  her  sons  and 
daughters  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
be  able  to  remain  German  instead  of  becom- 
ing the  subjects  of  foreign  States,  where 
their  wealth  will  be  part  of  Germany's 
wealth,  and  their  national  spirit,  traditions, 
and  customs  be  fostered  in  an  atmosphere 
entirely  favourable. 

Mr.  Dawson  gives  the  following  very  in- 
teresting tables  concerning  the  area,  popula- 
tion and  density  of  population  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  which  have  colonies  and  in 
their  oversea  possessions  : — 


POPULATION  AND  EMPIRE, 
(i)  Area,  Population,  and  density  of  Population. 


Area  in  square 

State  (and  year  of  Census).  miles. 

United  Kingdom  (iqii)  121,633 

France  (iqii)   207,054 

Germany  (iqio)   208,780 

Denmark  (iqii)   15,582 

Holland    (1914)    ••■   12,582 

Portugal   (iqii)    35,4QO 

Belgium    (iqio)    1 1,373 


Mean  rate  of 
natural  in-    No.    of   in- 
crease of  pop.  habitants 


per  1000 

to  the 

'opulation. 

inhabitants. 

square 

IQ08-12. 

mile. 

45,371,000 

10.6 

373* 

^Q,  602,  OOO 

0.8 

IQO 

64,926,000 

13. 1 

3IO 

2,775,000 

i4.5 

178 

6,340,000 

14.8 

504 

5,Q58,ooo 

'!:? 

153 

7,424,000 

652 
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(2)  Colonial  Empire  and  Ratio  to  Home  Population. 

No.  of  home      No.  of  sq. 
Area  in  square        Estimated     inhabitants         miles  tc 

State.                                    miles.  population,   per  square       1000  home 

mile.  inhabitants. 

United  Kingdom  13,032,200  388,408,000          3.5                      287 

Francef     4,53g,ooo  40,986,000           8.7                       115 

Germany*  1,032,000  11,60,2,000         62. g                         16 

Denmark     : 86,600  127,000         32                           31 

Holland 735, 000  48,000,000            8.6                       116 

Portugal 802, Q50  9,145,000           7.4                       135 

Belgium 909,700  15,000,000           8.2                       123 

*England  and  Wales,  618;  Scotland,  160;  Ireland,  135. 

tlncluding  Sahara,   i\  million  square  miles,  and  excluding  Morocco,  219,000  square 
miles. 

^Including  Congo  territory  ceded  by  France  in  191 1. 

These  tables  show  at  a  glan«e  how  the  pansion,  which  he  has  followed  closely, 
shoe  pinches  in  Germany.  Of  the  seven  and  asserts  that  it  is  a  great  mis- 
major  and  minor  colonial  States  of  Europe,  take  to  belittle  German  national  sentiment 
Germany  has — (a)  The  largest  home  popu-  on  the  colonial  movement.  Before  the  war 
lation ;  (b)  the  fourth  highest  density  of  the  colonies  were  treated  seriously,  although 
home  population;  (c)  the  fourth  highest  thirty  years  ago  the  Germans  played  with 
rate  of  natural  increase  of  population;  (d)  them  like  children  with  dolls.  To-day  their 
the  largest  number  of  home  inhabitants  to  attitude  towards  them  is  that  of  sober  men. 
every  square  mile  of  colonial  territory,  and  T                           , 

rnnwrviv  /P\  th~  cmall^t  ratio*  of  rnlonial  Let  me  rePeat  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 

conversely  (e)  the  smallest  ratios  ot  colonial  the   British   Empire  in   particular  that   Ger- 

empire  to  home  population.  many  should  be  given  all  reasonable  scope 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  war  in  the  \°\  colonial  expansion,  both  now  and  in  the 

\  .        b          -    ,               ... ■      -      ^  future,    since  by   endeavouring   to   limit  her 

countries  engaged,  he  says  that  tor  Germany  needlessly,  we  should  increase  the  difficulties 

it   will   be  a  comparatively  easy   matter  to  of  our    own    position    abroad.      The  law  of 

make  good  the  loss  of  life  which  she  has  territorial   constriction   is    one    with   that   of 

«snflfWf»H    HiirW   thp    Inst    rhrpp    vpar*     tpr-  physical  constriction  m  general,  and  it  was 

suffered   during  trie  last   three   years,    ter-  Qnce  forrnulated  by  Count  Beust>  the  Aus. 

nble  though   it   will  be.      On   the  pre-war  trian    foreign   minister,    apropos    of   the   at- 

rate   of   increase   less  than  two   years'   ex-  tempt  to  bind  Russia  by  the  Pontus  clauses 

cess  of  births  over  deaths  will  replace  the  ?f  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  in  the  words, 

™;n;™    *nA    nUif    mfl„    „Tun    Uot,~    k^o«  Toute  compression  excessive  a  pour  effet 

million   and    a-half    men    who    have    been  de   provoquer    pexpansion    dans   une   autre 

killed.  direction." 

For  France,  however,  in  the  absence  of  a  Mr.    Dawson    says   that    we    should    not 

quite    unexpected    increase    in    her    rate    of  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  in  entering  the 

natality,   which  for  many  vears  has  left  her  ^       ,    ~r, ..   .        °        .      .,             ,/,, 

population     almost     stationary.       .       .       .  war.   Great  Britain   gave  to  the  world       a 

The  following  figures,  showing  the  natural  deliberate  pledge  that  the  war  should  not 

growth   of   population   in   Germany,    France  for  her  be  one  of  territorial  aggrandisement. 

™?  \h,f  TV?Iten„tKi?fd^t^r1SffnAtt^1?iS  To  follow  an  indiscriminate  policy  of  con- 

1910  to    1913   put  the   matter  in   a   tangible  .       .  r  .               .  .    ,             ,      J 

form:—  quest  in  Africa  would   be  contrary  to  our 

_                   ■                   ._  .  '  professions,    and   bring   upon  the   national 

\ear.            Germany.      France.    Jmtd  name  lasting  reproach." 

1910  ...         897,100        71,400        492,600  H      no-nts.  on+   thaT  u   :«,   a    miMflftn   u 

191 1  ...        739,900       34,900        432,700  rie  P°ints  OUT  mat  n  1S  a  question  oe- 

191 2  ...        839,900        57,900        465,000  tween    Germany    and   Great   Britain   alone. 

1913  ...        833,800        41,900        445,300  The  other  Continental   Powers  are  not  in- 

^              ,          .  ;             .                   ,     ,  terested    in    thwarting    Germany's    colonial 

France,  he  points  out,  has  never  had  a  irations      q^^^  he  nolds';  must  have 

surplus  population   wherewith  to  colonise,  a  chance      f         ans;        but   whether   she 

and  does  not  colonise  at  all    only  governs  should  ^    iven  ^  her    ,d  ^^  or  ^ 

her  oversea   dominions  in  the  old   Roman  presented  °ith  others  elsewhere  is  a  matter 

way.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that   whilst  he  Jeaves  undecided- 
since   187 1   the   density  of  population   has 

increased  in  France  from  174  to  only  19©  At  the  same  time  Germany  should  not  be 

inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,   it   has   in-  allowed   to   re-enter  into   possession   of   any 

creased  in  Germany  from  iro  to  310.     He  *^g  c&&*r\^S&£&tiS$£: 

traces  the  history  of  German  colonial   ex-  must   be   guarded   against.     We   must   take 
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care  that  the  native  populations  shall  not 
suffer  because  of  actual  or  suspected  faith- 
lessness to  their  former  masters  during-  the 
war.  To  compensate  Germany  in  different 
territories,  to  give  her  new  colonies  for  old, 


were  it  practicable,  would,  of  course,  be  the 
surest  way  of  making  such  reprisals  impos- 
sible, but  in  so  far  as  this  cannot  be  done 
we  must  exact  guarantees  and  adopt  safe- 
guards as  effective  as  they  can  be  made. 


GERMANY    AND    PEACE. 


The  New  Re-public,  of  New  York,  is 
publishing  some  very  interesting  articles 
dealing  with  the  Pope's  plea  for  peace, 
and  the  reply  thereto  of  the  American 
President.  This  paper  holds  that  it  is 
correct  to  term  the  popularisation  of  the 
idea  of  peace  as  a  new  German  "  peace 
offensive." 

It  would  be  wrong,  it  says,  for  the  Allies 
to  underestimate  the  explosive  force  of  this 
German  peace  offensive.  It  consists  essenti- 
ally of  a  proposal  for  general  disarmament, 
and  a  future  settlement  of  international 
controversy  by  compulsory  arbitration. 

It  contains  an  express  endorsement  by  the 
German  Chancellor  of  the  "  no  annexations 
and  indemnities  "  resolution  of  the  Reich- 
stag-. It  will  undoubtedly  be  followed  by  an 
offerr  to  evacuate  Belgium  and  Northern 
France  in  return  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
<German  colonies. 

i 

The  reply  to  the  enemy  suggestion  usually 
made  is  that  the  German  Government  does 
not  really  mean  what  it  says,  it  only  puts 
forward  these  feelers  with  the  object  of 
dividing  its  enemies  into  peace  and  war  fac- 
tions. This  may  be  quite  true,  but,  if  it  is, 
the  way  to  defeat  such  an  intrigue  is  not  to 
denounce  and  repudiate  it,  but  to  find  some 
means  of  exposing  its  perfidy. 

They  can  answer  this  question  by  asking 
the  German  Government  through  the  Pope 
to  elaborate  and  apply  its  proposal,  to  state 
how  far  it  proposes  to  carry  disarmament, 
to  define  what  guarantees  would  be  exacted 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  process  and  to  sug- 
gest what  principles  of  international  right 
the  court  of  arbitration  would  be  authorised 
to  expound.  The  answers  to  such  questions 
would  not  only  soon  show  whether  Germany 
is  hypocritical  or  repentant,  but  in  so  far 
as  it  is  repentant  they  would  tend  to  -bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  German  proposals  and 
the  specific  arrangements  which  would  have 
to  be  reached  before  an  armistice  could  be 
considered.  This  is  the  most  effective  way 
to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Germans,  if 
they  are  hypocritical',  or  to  encourage  their 
repentance,  if  they  are  repentant;  and  it  is 
plainly  demanded  by  the  President's  policy 
of  seeking  to  build  up  in  Germany  a  liberal 
opposition  to  the  Government  which  will  in 
time  wax  stronger  than  the  Government  it- 
self. 


Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford,  writing  on  the 
question  of  Germany  and  Peace  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  is  inclined  to  admit 
that  the  Reichstag  has  a  good  deal  more 
real  control  over  German  affairs  than  is 
generally  supposed.     He  says  : — 

The  comparative  impotence  of  the  Reichs- 
tag during  its  career  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury has  been  due  less  to  the  survivals  of 
autocracy  in  the  German  Constitution  than 
to  the  inability  of  its  parties  to  combine. 
It  rests  en  manhood  suffrage ;  and  it  has 
(what  the  Duma  never  had)  unlimited  rights 
of  veto  over  taxation  and  legislation.  If  at 
any  time  it  had  resolutely  used  the  power 
of  the  purse,  it  could  have  extracted  from 
the  Emperor  and  the  Federal  Council  any 
reforms  on  which  it  was  bent.  An  obstruc- 
tive Reichstag  would  have  been  dissolved  (as 
happened  in  Prince  Buelows  time),  but  if  the 
party  of  protest  had  come  back  stronger 
from  the  general  election  (as  on  that  occa- 
sion it  did),  it  must  have  had  its  way. 

The  New  Republic  dealing  with  the 
question  of  political  forces  in  Germany,  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  Liberals 
there  are  obtaining  real  control  and  that  the 
German  Government  could  not  have  offici- 
ally adopted  the  doctrine  of  "  No  Annexa- 
tions, No  Indemnities  "  had  it  not  been 
forced  so  to  do  by  the  German  people 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Reich- 
stag. It  gives  the  following  particulars 
concerning  the  composition  of  the  popular 
Chamber  in  Germany. 

The  present  Reichstag  is  composed  of  45 
Conservatives  and  Agrarians,  44  National 
Liberals,  91  Centrists,  46  Liberals,  and  100 
representatives  of  the  Social  Democracy  and 
the  Labour  Party.  There  are,  further,  59 
members  belonging  to  minor  parties  of 
diverse  political  creeds  and  national  senti- 
ments. The  votes  obtained  by  each  of  the 
leading  groups  in  the  last  election  were : — 
1,126,270  for  the  Conservatives  and  Agra- 
rians, 1,662,670  for  the  National  Liberals, 
1,996,845  for  the  Center,  1,407,041  for  the 
Liberal  parties,  and  4,250,399  for  the  Social 
Democrats. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  present  union 
between  the  National  Liberals,  the  Center 
Party  and  the  Social  ^Democrats,  represents 
9,406,955  of  the  electors,  and  the  Conser- 
vatives and  Agrarians  represent  only 
1,126,270.  There  is  real  ground,  there- 
fore,  for  believing  that  the  "  No  Annexa- 
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tions  "  policy  has  been  definitely  adopted 
by  the  German  people  and  that,  therefore, 
when  the  German  Government  says  that  it 
made  no  reference  to  Belgium  or  Northern 


France  in  its  reply  to  the  Pope  because 
that  had  already  been  settled,  it  was  ad- 
mitting that  it  had  bowed  to  the  will  of 
its   people  concerning  them. 


ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


At  the  University  in  Helsingfors,  the 
well  known  linguist,  Dr.  Ramstedt,  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  the  consideration  of  Esperanto 
as  a  guide  in  language  science.  Many  of 
the  leading  scientists  in  Helsingfors  have 
been  attending  the  lectures. 

A  Guidebook  to  London,  published  bv 
the  Muirhead  Guide  Books  Ltd.,  devotes 
a  paragraph  to  Esperanto,  mentioning  the 
rallying  point  of  the  Esperantists  in  Lon- 
don. The  Guide  is  up  to  date  and  stan- 
dard, having  been  prepared  by  the  late 
English  editors  of  Baedeker's  Handbooks, 
and  is  arranged,  more  or  less,  in  the 
Baedeker  manner. 

The  Helmond  (Holland)  Esperanto 
Group  have  founded  a  travelling  Esperanto 
Exhibition  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Esperanto  known  throughout  the  country. 
A  lecturer  was  to  start  in  September  to 
deliver  a  comprehensive  series  of  speeches 
and  to  show  by  means  of  exhibits  the  utility 
of  the  language. 

His  Honour,  the  Chief  Justice  of  New 
Zealand,  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G., 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  presided  at 
a  lecture  given  in  Wellington  on  "  The 
Language  of  Commerce- E speranto. "  Dur- 
ing the  evening  he  spoke  of  his  own  experi- 
ence with  Esperanto  and  of  the  importance 
of  Esperanto,  not  only  as  an  international 
language  but  as  a  preserver  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  smaller  nations.  It  is  easily 
learned  and  easily  spoken  and  its  gram- 
mar is  thoroughly  logical.  He  said  he  was 
well  over  70  years  of  age  and  after  very 
little  study  could  read  a  book  in  Esperanto. ' 
He  ventured  to  say  that  if  any  young  per- 
son set  his  or  her  mind  to  it  they  would 
in  two  or  three  months  be  able  to  use  it 
quite  fluently.  If  people  learned  Esper- 
anto there  would  be  no  need  for  them  to 
learn  foreign  languages  if  they  were  going 
on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress, 
held  in  London  in  1913,  there  was  an  Es- 
peranto section,  and  original  papers  on 
technical  subjects  were  read  in  Esperanto 
by  members  of  '  The  World  Association  of 
Esperanto  Doctors.'  This  Association  has 
its  headquarters  in  Livow,  Poland,  and 
numbers  1500  doctqrs  in  twenty  different 
countries. 


In  testimony  of  the  value  of  Esperanto 
to  them,  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Scott  &  Co., 
importers,  exporters,  and  general  mer- 
chants, Glasgow,  write:  "Having  used 
Esperanto  for  ordinary  business  purposes 
since  1905,  we  have  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  we  have  found  the  language  entirelv 
adequate  for  general  commercial  correspon- 
dence on  the  most  varied  subjects.  We 
particularly  noted  that  even  when  our 
correspondents  had  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  language,  their  grammatical  errors 
did  not  prevent  the  sense  of  their  com- 
munications remaining  perfectly  clear.  Es- 
peranto is  easily  acquired  by  an  ordinarv 
clerk  of  average  intelligence,  and,  once 
learnt,  serves  for  the  whole  world.  We 
have  been  surprised  that  much  more  ex- 
tensive use  has  not  been  made  of  this  valu- 
able auxuliary,  and  have  no  hesitation, 
after  prolonged  personal  experience,  in  re- 
commending Esperanto  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  progressive  firms.  We  will 
answer  any  questions  with  pleasure  relating 
to  any  special  points.' % 

"  In  the  department  of  philology  there 
are  three  practical  problems  which  claim 
attention.  One  is  the  reform  of  the  spell- 
ing of  English,  the  second  the  possibility 
of  adding  to  our  alphabet  a  few  letters 
appropriated  to  the  sounds  now  ill-covered 
by  the  existing  letters,  and  the  third  is  the 
problem  of  a  univeral  language,  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce  and  travel." — -Lord 
Bryce,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  British  Academy.  July,  191 7. 

The  message  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  officially  decided  to  circulate 
the  "  Message  to  Men  and  Women  of  Every 
Nation  Who  Seeks  to  Follow  Christ,"  in 
Esperanto,  in  addition  to  the  English, 
French  and  Welsh  versions  now  existing. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  Society  "  Komerca  Es- 
peranta  Klubo,"  or  Esperanta  Societo  Mel- 
burna,  both  at  Box  732,  Elizabeth  P.O., 
Melbourne;  "  Zamenhof a  Klubo,"  223 
Stanmore  Road,  Stanmore,  N.S.YV.  ;  Mr. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Mail  Branch,  G.P.O.,  Ade- 
laide; "  Hobarta  Esperanta  Grupo,"  7 
Glen  Street,  Hobart;  Mr.  C.  Kidd, 
O'Mara  Street,  Lutwyche,  Brisbane;  Mr. 
T.   Burt,  Stott's  College,   Perth. 
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Q.— What  name  did  the  Americans  finally 
give  to  the  Danish  West  Indian  Is- 
lands they  purchased? 

A — Many  suggestions  were  made, 
amongst  others  Seward  Islands,'  as  Mr. 
Seward  was  responsible  for  the  first  attempts 
made  to  purchase  them,  and  the  people 
who  advanced  this  name  suggested  that  it 
would  go  well  with  the  Leeward  Islands, 
of  which  they  practically  form  a  part. 
Finally,  however,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
tinue calling  these  three  islands  and  the 
other  small  islets  lying  between  them  and 
Puerto  Rico  by  the  name  by  which  the 
entire  group  has  been  known  ever  since  it 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1494.  He 
named  them  the  Virgin  Islands.  There 
are,  roughly,  a  hundred  of  them  in  all, 
but  the  majority  are  so  small  as  to  be 
uninhabited.  The  only  notable  island  in 
the  group  which  is  not  now  American,  is 
Tortola,  which  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

Q.— What  is  the  Declaration  of  London  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  since  the 
war  began? 

A. — It  was  drawn  up  at  London  by  a 
special  conference  of  maritime  Powers 
called  together  by  Great  "Britain  in  1908. 
Those  who  attended  were: — Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  United  States,  Italy, 
Austro-Hungary,  Russia,  Japan,  Holland, 
and  Spain.  The  conference  sat  from' 
December  4th,  1908,  to  February  26th, 
1909,  and  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
second  Hague  Convention  held  in  1907. 
This  peace  conference  busied  itself  mainly 
with  the  creating  and  codifying  of  rules 
to  govern  naval  warfare,  but  left  many 
matters  unfinalised,  and  it  was  to  settle 
these  that  the  conference  was  summoned 
in   London. 

Q.— What  matters  chiefly  did  the  Declaration 
concern  itself  with? 

A. — At  the  London  conference  exceed- 
ingly careful  rules  were  drawn  up.  Twenty 
articles  dealt  with  blockade,  and  an  equal 
number  with  contraband.  It  is  about  this 
latter  that  most  of  the  controversy  has 
raged.  Other  matters  dealt  with  were:  — 
Un-neutral  Service ;  Destruction  of  Neutral 
Prizes;  Transfer  to  Neutral  Flag;  Enemy 
Character;  Convoy;  Resistance  to  Search, 
and   Compensation. 


Q. — Did  Great  Britain  sign  the  convention? 

A. — No,  although  all  the  other  parties 
did.  The  House  of  Commons  approved 
and  ratified  it,  but  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
fused to  confirm  this  ratification.  Thus 
when  war  broke  out,  all  the  combatants 
except  Great  Britain  were  bound  by  the 
Declaration-  The  British  Government, 
however,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  in  Octo- 
ber, 19 1 4.  formally  adopted  the  Declara- 
tion as  if  ratified,  subject  to  certain  im- 
portant modifications. ...  These  modifications 
dealt  chiefly  with  contraband  and  con- 
ditional contraband.  To  those  articles 
which  the  Declaration  asserted  were  always 
to  be  regarded  as  absolute  contraband  we 
added : — Mineral  oils,  rubber,  iron,  cop- 
per, nickel,  lead,  and  certain  other  raw 
materials ;  also,  aircraft,  motor  vehicles 
and  their  accessories.  Then  in  August, 
1 91 5,  hides,  leather,  wool,  and  cotton  were 
added  to  the  list. 

Q.— Why  did  Great  Britain  finally  denounce 
the  Declaration  altogether? 

A. — Because  she  found  that  if  she 
adhered  to  its  provisions  she  would  not  be 
able  to  maintain  her  absolute  blockade  of 
Germany.  The  Declaration  laid  down 
the  rules  concerning  the  much  discussed 
doctrine  of  "  Continuous  Voyage,"  which 
looks  to  the  destination  of  the  cargo 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  ship,  and  de- 
clared that  conditional  contraband  towards' 
a  neutral  port  could  not  be  interfered 
with,  even  though  it  was  suspected  that  its 
destination  was  to  the  enemy.  The  Bri- 
tish Government,  by  Order  in  Council, 
included  conditional  contraband  in  the  con- 
tinuous voyage  doctrine,  and  announced 
that  it  was  liable  to  capture  if  it  were 
shown  to  be  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  of  a  government  department 
of  an  enemy  state,  and  by  a  further  modi- 
fication the  British  Government  practically 
put'  conditional  contraband  on  the  same 
footing  as  absolute  contraband  when  it  de- 
clared that  ships  carrying  conditional  con- 
traband bound  for  any  port  in  a  neutral 
country,  from  which,  or  through  which,  the 
enemy  Government  is  drawing  supplies  for 
its  armed  forces  were  also  liable  to  cap- 
ture. So  far,  therefore,  as  the  contraband 
articles  in  the  Declaration  of  London  were 
concerned,    the  various   modifications  made 
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'by  the  British  Government  by  Orders  in 
Council  over-ruled  them  and  did  away 
with  their  prohibitions  and  distinctions  be- 
tween various  classes  of  contraband 
articles. 

Q.— Did  the  Declaration  of  London  interfere 
with  the  British  blockade  of  Germany 
in  other  ways? 

A. — Yes,  because  it  denned  blockade  in 
the  following  words  : — "  A  blockade  must 
not  extend  beyond  the  ports  and  coasts  be- 
longing to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy,"  and 
that,  "  a  blockade,  in  order  to  be  binding, 
must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  must  be 
maintained  by  force  sufficient  to  prevent 
access  to  the  enemy  coast  line  "  ;  and  that 
4 '  the  blockading  force  must  not  bar  access 
to  neutral  ports  and  coasts." 

Q.— Did  the  Declaration  of  London  deal  with 
the  question  of  postal  correspondence? 

A. — No,  that  was  dealt  with  at  the 
Hague  Conference."*  The  first  article  in 
the  Convention  dealing  with  naval  war- 
fare read  as  follows: — "The  postal  cor- 
respondence of  neutrals  or  belligerents, 
whatever  its  official  or  private  character, 
which  may  be  found  on  the  high  seas  on 
board  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship  is  in- 
violable. If  the  ship  is  detained  the  cor- 
respondence is  forwarded  by  the  captor 
with  the  least  possible  delay."  It  was  this 
article  which  President  Wilson  relied  on  in 
the  strong  protests  which  he  made  against 
the  detention  and  opening  of  American 
mails  to  Germany  and  to  neutral  coun- 
tries. 

Q.— When  did  Great  Britain  denounce  the 
declaration  of  London? 

A. — It  was  denounced  by  royal  pro- 
clamation, on  July  7th,  1916.  Actually 
if  the  terms  of  the  Declaration  were  ob- 
served, the  freedom  of  the  seas  demanded 
by  the  Germans  and  by  the  Americans 
would   practically  exist. 

Q.— Which  is  the  tunnel  which  connects  the 
Italian  and  the  French  railway  system? 

A — The  Mont  Cenis,  which  goes  from 
Modane,  in  France,  to  Bardonnechia,  in 
Italy.  It  is  slightly  over  eight  miles  long, 
and  was  completed  in  1871.  It  was 
begun  in  1857,  before  machine  drilling  was 
introduced,  and  was  the  first  tunnel  to 
pierce  the  Alps.  The  second  was  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel  in  Switzerland,  begun  in 
187 1,  and  finished  in  1881.  The  next 
notable  tunnel  was  what  is  known  as  the 
Arlberg,  in  the  Austrian  Tvrol.  It  is 
6.36  miles  long,  and  was  begun  in  1880 
and  completed  in  1883.  The  Simp  Ion 
tunnel,    12.3  miles  long,  connects  Switzer 


land  with  Italy.  It  consists  of  tw»  tun- 
nels, and  was  begun  in  1898  and  com- 
pleted  in    1905. 

Q.— Are  there  many  railways  connecting 
France  and  Italy? 

A. — There  are  only  two,  one  of  which 
goes  through  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  and 
the  other  which  runs  along  the  coast 
through  Nice.  It  is  along  these  two  rail- 
ways that  the  reinforcements  of  French 
and  British  soldiers  which  are  being  sent 
to  Italy  will  have  to  pass.  Consequently,  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  comparatively  few 
can  be  concentrated  in  Italy  for  some 
time. 

Q.— How  far  is  it  from  the  British  front  in 
France  to  the  Italian  front  on  the  Vene- 
tian plain? 

A. — The  railways  naturally  do  not  go 
direct,  but  if  they  did,  the  distance  would 
be  780  miles  via  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel, 
and  over  920  miles  via  Nice. 

Q.— When  was  gunpowder  first  used  in  war- 
fare? 

A. — So  far  as  is  known,  cannon  were 
first  employed  by  the  Germans  at  the  siege 
of  Cividale,  in  Italy,  in  1331.  Edward 
III.  used  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Crecy, 
in  1346,  but  it  is  recorded  that  there  were 
only  12  artillerymen  and  gunners  in  the 
ordnance  establishment  of  the  King.  At 
the  siege  of  Harfluer,  141 5,  guns  were  used 
by  Henry  V.,  but  in  those  days  cannon 
were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  siege 
operations.  It  was  not  until  the  Hussite 
Wars,  1419-25,  that  field  guns  were  used 
with  effect  in  open  warfare.  Field  guns 
were  also  used  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
The  Turks  proved  themselves  very  clever 
in  the  use  of  siege  artillery,  and  utilised 
great  numbers  of  guns  in  the  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  1453. 

Q.— What  sort  of  weapons  were  utilised  be- 
fore cannon  came  into  use? 

A. — There  were  many  engines  designed 
to  fire  arrows  or  hurl  stones  by  mechanical 
means.  The  machines  finally  produced 
were  very  powerful  and  for  a  long  time 
held  their  own  against  gunpowder.  The 
best  known  weapons  of  this  description 
were  the  catapult,  a  sort  of  gigantic  cross- 
bow, which  is  the  precursor  of  the  cannon 
of  to-day,  and  the  ballista,  which  was  the 
howitzer  of  the  Romans.  These  weapons 
were  used  for  siege  warfare,  and  seldom 
appeared  on  the  battle  field-  Small  cata- 
pults were,  however,  occasionally  used  in 
the  field,  but  the  ballista  was  only  used 
when  attacking  towns  and  fortresses.  It 
was  large  and  heavy;  the  largest  threw  a 
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stone  weighing  90  pounds.  A  small  type 
of  catapult  would  itself  weigh  between  80 
and  90  pounds,  and  would  send  a  26-inch 
arrow  weighing  half  a  pound  close  on  500 
vards,  but  its  man-killing  capacity  was 
limited  to  400  yards.  Other  ancient 
weapons  were  all  modelled  on  the  type  of 
the  catapult,  or  the  ballista,  except,  of 
course,  battering  rams,  and  contrivances  for 
protecting  men  attacking  walls  and  the 
like. 

Q.— Is    the    population    of    Alsace-Lorraine 
mostly  French? 

A. — A  very  small  proportion  of  the 
people  living  there  were  French  speaking. 
In  1910  the  population  was  1,884,908.  Of 
these,  1,634,260  spoke  German,  204,262 
French,  and  there  were  76,386  foreign 
residents.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Ger- 
man garrison  is  responsible  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  German  speaking  people  in 
the  provinces,  but  actually  the  garrison 
before  the  war  consisted  of  82,000  men 
only.     There  are  30,480  Jews  there. 

q.— Could  you  tell  me  whether  the  "  Lusi- 
tania  "  was  a  turbine-driven  boat? 

A. — The  Lusitania  and  the  Mauritania, 
were  the  first  two  British  liners  engaged  in 
the  American  trade  to  be   driven  by   tur- 
bines.     The   Lusitania  had   a  tonnage  of 
31,550,    a   horse-power   of    68,000   and   a 
speed    of    26^    knots.       Her    length    was 
762.2  feet  and  her  beam  87.8.     With  her 
sister  ship,  she  won  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
Atlantic    from    the    German    greyhounds. 
She  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine 
on  May   7th,   191 5,  off  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland,    on   her   way    from   New   York   to 
Liverpool;    1150    of    the    passengers    and 
crew  were  drowned  (114  being  Americans). 
In  the  inquiry  which  was  presided  over  by 
Lord  Mersey  it  was  stated  that  she  carried 
a  mixed  cargo,    including  large  quantities 
of  cartridges  in  boxes.     Before  she  sailed 
warnings  were  published  in  the  American 
newspapers  alongside  the  ordinary  notices 
of   her  departure,    stating,    "  travellers  in- 
tending to  embark  on  the  Atlantic  voyage 
are   reminded   that   a   state  of   war  exists 
between  Germany  and  her  Allies  and  Great 
Britain   and   her   Allies,    that   the  zone  of 
war    includes   tihe   waters   adjacent   to   the 
British   Isles,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
formal    Note  given  by   the   Imperial    Ger- 
man Government  vessels  flying  the  flag  of 
Great    Britain   or   any   of   her    Allies   are 
liable  to  destruction  in  those  waters,   and 
that  travellers  sailing  in  the  war  zone  on 
ships  of  Great  Britain  or  any  of  her  Allies 
do  so  at  their  own  risk. — Imperial  German 


Embassy,  Washington,  D.C.,  April  22nd, 
1915."  The  Lusitania  sailed  on  'May  1st 
at  10  a.m. 

Q.— How  many  casualties  were  there  in  the 
Irish  rebellion? 

A. — Mr.  Asquith  informed  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  May  nth,  1916,  that  the 
Government  losses  were  124  killed  and 
394  wounded-  There  were  in  addition 
180  civilians  killed  and  614  wounded. 

Q.— How  many  men  had  volunteered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  military  service? 

A. — In  signing  the  Compulsory  Military 
Service  Bill,  on  May  25th,  1916,  King 
George  stated  that  5,041,000  men  had 
voluntarily  enlisted  since  the  war  began. 

Q.— Would  Germany  be  democratised  if  the 
German  Socialist  Party's  programme 
were  carried  out? 

A. — It  would  indeed.  In  fact  they  de- 
mand many  things  which  would  cause  Con- 
servatives in  England  to  hold  up  their 
hands  in  holy  horror  !  For  instance,  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church,  co-operation 
and  the  nationalisation  of  industries.  For 
forty  years  the  Socialists  have  demanded  : 
Ministerial  responsibility  to  Parliament, 
sufferage  reform  in  Prussia,  redistribution 
of  the  electoral  districts  for  the  Reichstag, 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  introduc- 
tion of  the  principle  of  free  public  instruc- 
tion for  all,  substitution  of  the  militia 
system  for  the  present  military  service,  tax 
reform  based  on  the  principle  of  direct 
taxation  only,  labour  reform  based  upon 
co-operation  between  the  State  and  the 
labour  unions,  and  eventual  nationalisation 
of  large  industries.  Several  of  these  things 
have  been  won  or  are  on  the  eve  of  being 
won. 

Q.— How  many  divisions  has  Canada  at  the 
front? 

A. — There  are  at  present  four  divisions 
there.  A  fifth  was  formed  but  was  not 
put  into  the  battle  line  because  there  were 
not  enough  men  to  reinforce  it.  Up  to  the 
end  of  June,  191 7,  424,500  men  had  en- 
listed and  330,000  had  been  sent  over- 
seas. 

Q.— Which  are  the  greatest  battles  of  this 
war? 

A. — That  is  rather  difficult  to  say,  as  a 
great  battle  is  rather  one  which  has  im- 
portant results  than  that  which  is  merely 
gigantic  in  numbers  of  men  and  guns  en- 
gaged. Thus,  the  battle  of  Ypres,  which, 
so  far  as  men  engaged  was  concerned,  was 
insignificant,  yet  frustrated  the  German  at- 
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tempt  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  west  and  prevented  the  Germans  get- 
ting to  Calais,  was  far  more  important  than 
manv  of  the  huge  fights  on  the  Russian 
front  where  millions  were  engaged  but  no 
great  results  followed.  I  would  set  down 
the  most  vital  battles  as  follow  : — > 

The  capture  of  Liege  by  the  Germans 
(August  7,  iQU)- 

The  battle  of  Nancy  (August  26-30,  1Q14), 
which  hung  up  the  German  advance  and 
made  possible  the  victory  of  the  Marne. 

The  battle  of  Tannenburg  (August  27,  iqm), 
which  wiped  out  the  •  Russian  army  of 
invasion  in  East  Prussia. 

The  battle  outside  Lemberg  (September  2. 
rgi4),  which  gave  the  Russians  Galicia, 

and    compelled    the    Germans    to    assist 

Austria. 
The   battle   of  the    Marne    (September   4,    5, 

1914),     where     the    French     saved     their 

armies  and  Paris, 
The    battle   of  the   Aisne    (September    13-30, 

IQ14),    where    the    Germans    stopped    the 

French  pursuit. 
The    battle    of    Antwerp    (October    q,    iqm). 

which   gave    the     Germans     the    Belgian 

coast. 
The    battle    of    Ypres    (November    7,     iqm). 

where  the  British,  saved  Calais. 
The  battle  of  Lodz  (December  4,  1014),  which 

ended  all    hope    of    Russian    invasion    of 

Germany  from  Poland. 
The  winter  battle  (February  12,  iqi 5).  which 

forced  the  Russians   to   abandon  the   in- 
vasion of  East  Prussia. 
The  battle  of    the     Dunajec     (May  4,    1  c>  1 5 ) , 

which   broke   the   Russian    defence,    and 

made  possible  the  overrunning  of  Poland 

and  other  Russian  provinces. 
The  battle  of  Semendria   (October  7,    iqi 5), 

when    the    Austro-Germans    forced    the 

crossing  of  the  Danube,  a  preliminary  to 

overrunning  Serbia. 
The  battle  of  Verdun  (February  21-28,  iqi6), 

where    the    German    attempt    to    deal    a 

deadly  blow  at  France  was  parried. 
The  battle  of  Asiago  (June  16,  iqi6),  which 

checked   the  Austrian   invasion   of   Italy 

from  the  Trentino. 
The  battle  of  the  Somme   (July  1-31,    iqi6), 

which  compelled  the  German   retreat  to 

the  Hindenburg  line  during  Febuary  and 

March,  iqi 7. 
The   battle   in   the   Dobrudja   (September   22 

iqi6),    where    the    Russian    attempt    to 

succour  the  Roumanians   was  defeated. 

The  battle,  west  of  Bucharist  (December 
1-3,  iqi6),  where  the  Roumanian  armies 
were  finally  broken,  and  which  gave  all 
Wallachia  to  the  enemy. 

The  battle  of  St.  Quentin  (April  16,  iqi 7), 
where  the  French  suffered  so  terribly, 
and  the  German  retreat  stopped. 

The  battle  of  Tolmino  (October  24,  1017), 
which  enabled  the  enemy  to  get  behind 
the  Italian  armies  and  made  possible  the 
oresent  disaster. 


Which  can  command  the  greatest  man 
power— the  Entente  Alliance  or  the 
Teutonic  Allies? 

A. — As  man  power  depends  upon  popula- 
tion the  potential  man-power  of  the 
Entente  Alliance  is  immensely  greater  than 
that  of  the  enemy  even  if  we  assume  that 
Russia  is  definitely  out  of  it.  The  figures 
are  interesting:  — 

ENTENTE  ALLIANCE. 

United   Kingdom     46,000,000 

Australia  5,000,000 

New  Zealand  1,250,000 

South  Africa  1,300,000 

Canada 8,000,000 

France  3Q, 700,000 

Italy  ... 35,600,000 

Roumania    7,500,000 

Portugal   6,000,000 

Greece 4,800,000 

United  States q8, 800,000 

Total  (whites)  254^50,000 

Japan   73,000,000 

India     244,000,000 

Brazil  24,000,000 

Porto  Rico 1,200,000 

Haiti 2,500,000 

Cuba     2,470,000 

South  Africa 4,700,000 

Total   (coloured)   351,870,000 

Egypt  ...  12,000,000 

Algeria 5,560,000 

Native  Africans  under  Bri- 
tish,     French,      Italian 

and  Portuguese  control  100,000,000 

China  320,000,000 

Siam     8,000,000 

Tonking     6,000,000 

Ceylon 4,300,000 

Total   (for  labourers)    438,300,000 

Russia  170,000,000 

Grand  total     1,215,120,000 

TEUTONIC  ALLIANCE. 

Germany  67,800,000 

Austro-Hungary  52,000,000 

Bulgaria  ...         4,750,000 

Turkey  21,000,000 

Grand  total     i45>55o,ooo 

If  we  take  only  the  white  races,  plus 
Japan,  which  are  all  actively  engaged  in  the 
war  we  find  that  the  Entente  can  draw  on 
a  population  of  328,000,000,  whereas,  the 
enemy  have  only  145,500,000  all  told. 
China,  India,  Egypt  and  Africa  provide 
the  Allies  with  gigantic  resources  from 
which  labourers  have  already  been  drawn 
in  great  quantities.  In  addition  Indian, 
Algerian,  Tonkingese  and  Congoese  troops 
have  fought  on  our  side  in  Europe. 
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ESPOUSING   GOD. 


Mr.  Wells  has  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
translate  through  this  bishop  of  his  a 
genuine  religious  upheaval.  As  befits  his 
own  recent  avowal  of  religious  conviction, 
his  bishop  is  not  taken  satirically  or 
egregiously.  He  is  a  regular  English  bishop 
thought  out  and  felt  out,  one  with  a  ring 
and  purple  episcopal  pyjamas,  with  five 
daughters  and  Lady  Ella,  a  bishop  who 
sneaks  off  with  his  neurasthenia  to  the 
twilight  garden  to  smoke  a  forbidden 
cigarette — true  churchman  thick  with 
idiosyncrasy  and  rich  with  local  colour  who 
is  the  very  bull's  eye  of  that  orthodoxy 
which  Mr.  Wells  is  out  to  hit. 

It  is  a  fascinating  performance.  Scrope 
is  probably  the  most  elaborate  extra-per- 
sonal characterisation  in  Mr.  Wells's  highly 
personal  fiction.  But  documented  and  au- 
thenticated as  the  man  is,  there  is  a  thinness 
about  his  spirit  that  is  ghostly,  ancj  the 
emphasis  on  God  in  him  is  like  the  ardent 
clasping  at  a  wraith.  He  is  insubstantial 
in  humanity,  principally  because  the  sub- 
stance of  the  novel — the  escape  from  the 
torpor  of  the  established  church  to  a  per- 
sonal non- institutional  God — is  the  product 
of  a  mind  that  in  critical  vigour  appears 
to  be  at  ebb-tide. 

In  one  aspect  the  agility  of  Mr.  Wells 
is  astounding,  his  receptivity  is  a  bewilder- 
ment. He  has  an  extensiveness  of  experi- 
ence, and  a  nimbleness  of  mind  to  accom- 
pany that  extensiveness,  that  makes  the 
ordinary  human  being  feel  like  a  lump  of 
clay.  Where  you  or  I  would  hestitate  out 
of  that  caution  which  is  partly  calculation, 
partly  habit,  partly  consistency,  Mr.  Wells 
plunges  in  with  a  whoop  and  a  flourish, 
and  then,  free  in  a  new  milieu,  procures 
whatever  justification  is  to  be  had. 
Whether  it  is  God  that  his  hero  is  embrac- 
ing or  only  a  mistress,  there  is  the  same 
precipitation,  the  same  ratification  later  on. 
For  always  Mr.  Wells  has  the  same  mas- 
terly opinionativeness.  A  born  pamph- 
leteer, he  has  the  most  effective  of  all  the 


*"  The    Soul    of    a    Bishop. 
Wells.     Macmillan,  6/-. 


By    H.    G. 


persuasions  that  go  to  make  partisanship 
dangerous — he  is  convinced  that  beyond 
everything  else  he  is  intellectually  honest 
and  hard  and  clear.  On  his  lips  there  is 
the  shibboleth  "  modern,"  as  if  fashion 
were  a  clue  to  Tightness ;  and,  conceiving 
the  larger  part  of  sincerity  to  be  obedience 
to  immediate  conviction,  Mr.  Wells  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  sincerity  because  convictions 
are  his  stock  in  trade. 

But  in  some  matters,  particularly  in  this 
matter  of  religion,  one  questions  the  atti- 
tude of  a  writer  who  develops  strong  con- 
victions too  readily.  There  is  too  much 
about  the  architecture  of  Mr.  Wells's  con- 
victions that  reminds  one  of  the  bright  ex- 
pediency of  a  World's  Fair.  He  produces 
his  palaces  over-night-  They  cometh  up  as 
the  flowers.  They  glisten  in  fresh  splen- 
dour in  the  face  of  a  gratified  sun.  But 
they  have  no  sewerage.  They  are  not  rain- 
proof. They  stand  wind  and  weather  very 
badly.  And  as  soon  as  the  particular  show 
for  which  they  were  erected  is  over,  they 
have  to  be  blown  up  with  dynamite  and 
cleared  away.  A  quickness  in  arriving  at 
convictions  is  an  admirable  thing.  It  is 
indispensable  to  men  of  action.  But  the 
sense  of.  responsibility  that  keeps  a  man 
of  thought  from  simulating  tihe  effective- 
ness of  a  man  of  action  is  not  all  con- 
servatism, not  all  academic  pokiness.  Part 
of  it  is  a  realisation  that  in  the  realm  of 
ideas  the  premium  ought  to  be  put  on 
genuine  sincerity — not  merely  the  utterance 
of  conviction  but  the  testing  of  it,  the  con- 
tract carried  out  as  well  as  the  contract 
rosily  signed.  * 

In  regard  to  sex  we  now  know  precisely 
how  Mr.  Wells  feels  about  untested  rela- 
tionships. "  Only  after  years  can  one  be 
sure  of  it  "  ;  he  says  of  quasi -sacramental 
union,  "it  is  not  brought  about  by  vows 
and  promises  but  by  an  essential  kindred 
and  cleaving  of  body  and  spirit."  And 
again,  "  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
association  of  lovers  and  friends  can  be 
verv  fine  and  close  and  good  unless  the 
two  who  love  are  each  also  linked  to  God, 
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so  that  through  their  moods  and  fluctuations 
and  the  changes  of  years  they  can  be  held 
steadfast  by  his  undying  steadfastness.' ' 
Yet  this  argument  as  to  the  validity  of  con- 
viction is  the  last  one  proposed  or  encoun- 
tered in  the  flop  that  Mr.  Wells  makes  into 
religion.  He  just  flops,  and  no  sooner 
does  he  attain  religious  beliefs  than  he 
declares  them,  and  no  sooner  does  he  de- 
clare them  in  a  short  treatise  on  God  than 
he  produces  a  novel  dramatising  these  be- 
liefs in  the  history  of  a  personality.  It  is 
not  a  new  process  with  him.  Every  great 
experience  of  his  life  has  induced  a  con- 
vulsion in  his  ideas,  and  every  convulsion 
a  dramatisation.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  slavishly  autobiographical.  It  simply 
means  that,  conveniently  enough,  Mr.  Wells 
is  a  thinker  in  relation  to  his  experiencings, 
and  that  it  satisfies  him  to  embody  in  a 
story  the  immediate  reality  that  has  sud- 
denly, oh  so  suddenly,  dawned  on  him. 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop  should,  of  course, 
be  read  first  of  all  as  a  story — for  its 
development  of  a  distinctive  character.  The 
man  who  writes  the  novel  is  still  the  Mr. 
Wells  who  reads  newspapers  omnivorously 
and  whose  swarming,  inchoate,  multi- 
national world  is  largely  the  world  of  jost- 
ling headlines  and  competitive  news.  But 
in  spite  of  the  "vision"  that  serves  to 
shake  out  these  divers  pepper-pot  allusions, 
the  story  is  much  more  concentrated  and 
unified  than  usual,  the  theme  being  the 
bishop's  struggle  through  the  debility  of 
impossible  compromises  to  an  understand- 
ing that  "man's  true  environment  is  God." 
Much  of  that  struggle  is  an  adaptation  of 
God,  the  Invisible  King.  The  religion  at 
which  the  ex-bishop  arrives  is  the  religion  at 
which  Mr.  Wells  arrived  a  little  previously, 
only  the  course  that  the  bishop  takes  is 
suggestive  of  every  dubious  element  in  con- 
temporary sacerdotalism.  The  theme  is 
handled  by  Mr.  Wells  like  a  virtuoso.  It 
gives  him  a  chance  to  open  out  the  heart 
of  the  episcopate,  to  show  the  silliness  that 
masquerades  in  perfumed  religiosity,  the 
amusing  and  contemptible  compromises  of 
a  monarchical  church.  It  also  allows  him 
to  dramatise  conversion  in  a  series  of 
magnificent  visions  induced  by  a  strange 
medicine,  in  which  there  is  actually  a 
touch  of  ecstasy.  An  angel  appears,  "  a 
figure  of  great  strength  and  beauty,  with 
a  smiling  face  and  kindly  eyes,"  and  the 
bishop  has  the  courage  to  speak  to  him. 

" '  I    want,'    he    said,    '  to    know    about 
God.' 

"'I   want,'   he  said,   with   a  deepening 
passion  of  the  soul,  'to  know  about  God. 


Slowly  through  four  years  I  have  been 
awakening  to  the  need  of  God.  Body  and 
soul  I  am  sick  for  the  want  of  God  and  the 
knowledge  of  God.  I  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  me,  Why  my  life  had 
become  so  disordered  and  confused  that  my 
very  appetites  and  habits  are  ail  astray'. 
But  I  am  perishing  for  God  as  a  waterless 
man  upon  a  raft  perishes  for  drink,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  madness  if  I  touch  the 
seas  about  me.  Not  only  in  my  thoughts 
but  in  my  under  thoughts  and  in  my  nerves 
and  bones  and  arteries  I  have  need  of  God. 
You  see,  I  grew  up  in  the  delusion  that 
I  knew  God.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
unprovisioned  and  unprovided  against  the 
tests  and  strains  and  hardships  of  life.  I 
thought  that  I  was  secure  and  safe.'  "  It 
is  the  church,  the  creed,  that  have  estranged 
him  from  his  religion,  made  him  throw  out 
the  Saviour  with  the  orthodoxy. 

11  l  And  the  truth  V  said  the  bishop  in 
an  eager  whisper.  '  You  can  tell  me  the 
truth.' 

"  The  Angel's  answer  was  a  gross 
familiarity.  He  thrust  his  hand  through 
the  bishop's  hair  and  ruffled  it  affection- 
ately, and  rested  for  a  moment  holding  the 
bishop's  cranium  in  his  great  palm. 
"  '  But  can  this  hold  it?'  he  said. 
"'Not  with  this  little  box  of  brains,' 
said  the  Angel.  t  You  could  as  soon  make 
a  meal  of  the  stars  and  pack  them  into 
your  belly.  You  haven't  the  things  to  do 
it  with  inside  this.7 

"  He  gave  the  bishop's  head  a  little 
shake  and  relinquished  it. 

"  He  began  to  argue  as  an  elder  brother 
might. 

" '  Isn't  it  enough  for  you  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  God  that  comes  down  to  the 
human  scale,  who  has  been  born  on  your 
planet  and  arisen  out  of  man,  who  is  Man 
and  God,  your  Leader?  He's  more  than 
enough  to  fill  your  mind  and  use  up  every 
faculty  of  your  being.  He  is  courage,  he  is 
adventure,  he  is  the  King,  he  fights  for 
you  and  with  you  against  death.' 

"And  he  is  not  infinite?  He  is  not  the 
Creator?  asked  the  bishop. 

"  '  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  no,' 
said  the  Angel. 

"  '  So  far  as  I  am  concerned?' 
"  '  What  have  you  to  do  with  creation?'  ' 
Which  is  quite  a  retort,  but  if,  "  this 
little  box  of  Drains  "  is  incompetent,  then 
why  isn't  God  a  Creator  and  why  isn't  the 
creed  everything  the  bishops  say  it  is?  If 
one  is  going  to  surrender  one's  intelligence, 
why  not  to  a  Pope  or  to  the  dictator  of  a 
creed? 
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"  Our  country  is  at  war,  and  half  man- 
kind is  at  war;  death  and  destruction 
trample  through  the  world ;  men  riot  and 
die  by  the  million,  food  diminishes  and 
fails,  there  is  a  wasting  away  of  all  the 
hoarded  resources,  of  all  the  accumulated 
well-being  of  mankind ;  and  there  is  no 
clear  prospect  yet  of  any  end  to  this  enor- 
mous and  frightful  conflict.  Why  did  it 
ever  arise?  What  made  it  possible?  It 
arose  because  men  had  forgotten  God.  It 
was  possible  because,  they  worshipped 
simulacra,  were  loyal  to  phantoms  of  race 
and  empire,  permitted  themselves  to  be  ruled 
and  misled  by  idiot  princes  and  usur- 
per kings-  Their  minds  were  turned  from 
God,  who  alone  can  rule  and  unite  man- 
kind, and  so  tihey  have  passed  from  the 
glare  and  follies  of  those  former  years  into 
the  darkness  and  anguish  of  the  present 
day."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  thou- 
sands of  people  will  like  the  tenor  of  this 
sermon  by  the  bishop.  With  its  ample 
answer  to  poignant  questioning  Mr.  Wells 
will  reach  the  layer  of  readers  that  used  to 
be  Marie  Corel  li's,  Harold  Bell  Wright's, 
pefhaps  Hall  Caine's.  But  it  will  be  for 
the  solace  in  his  words,  not  their  exempli- 
fication of  a  bishop's  intelligence,  that  these 
passages  will  most  be  appreciated. 

No  one  writing  in  English  to-day  com- 
pares H.  G.  Wells  as  a  novelist  of  ideas. 
As  a  story-teller  he  is  extraordinarily 
vibrant  and  effective,  and  he  can  no  more 
get  on  without  conclusive  ideas  in  a  fresh 
situation  than  a  man  can  get  on  without  a 
skin.  But  in  this  instance,  for  the  proper 
enjoyment  of  The  Soul  of  a  Bishop  it 
is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  the 
book's  contribution  to  ideas  and  its  contri- 


bution to  art.  The  bishop  is  a  bleak  crea- 
ture, largelv  because  Mr.  Wells  inventecF 
him  to  fulfil  a  fictional  purpose.  Char- 
acterised with  amazing  cleverness,  he  is 
still  essentially  a  bobbin  on  whom  the  re- 
ligious thread  is  wound.  The  cordiality, 
the  rushing  sympathy  and  kindness  and 
fellowship  that  religious  men  in  Russian 
novels  express  in  every  relation',  have  no- 
place in  this  egoist's  religious  escape  from 
neurasthenia.  The  bishop  is  sincere  in 
seeking  an  explanation  of  the  universe,  but 
it  is  an  explanation  that  is  to  give  courage 
and  youth  and  adventure  the  attributes  of 
the  self -concerned  man.  Moving  from  this 
to  the  ideas  that  the  book  presents,  there 
is  a  rank  wonder  on  my  own  part  that  Mr. 
Wells  can  take  with  such  seriousness  so 
monarchical  and  regimental  a  God.  For  a 
man  who  has  always  had  a  goading  ideal 
of  self -discipline  this  is  a  natural  enough 
God  to  manufacture,  eminently  a  God  of 
service  and  efficiency,  but  he  is  a  curiously 
local  and  immediate  and  personal  evoca- 
tion, heavily  mortgaged  to  the  present  kind 
of  world.  If  one  is  going  to  have  a  God, 
why  not  step  outside  the  diocesan  habits  of 
mankind?  What  led  Mr.  Wells  to  suppose 
that  contemporary  religion  has  anything 
whatever  to  say  about  the  purposes  or  des- 
tinies of  mankind?  In  his  vertical  ascent 
in  English  society  Mr.  Wells  has  come  un- 
prepared on  the  establishments  of  bishops. 
He  has  given  the  idea  of  them  too  much 
significance.  Whatever  way  the  meaning 
of  life  lies,  it  probably  does  not  lie  God- 
ward,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  entirely  re- 
spectful of  'Mr-  Wells's  latest  impetuous 
and  incontinent  adventure. 

F.  H. 


Mr.  Stacy  Aumonier  has  written  a  very 
remarkable  story  in  "  The  Friends,"  with 
which  his  little  book,  Three  Bars  Interval 
(Methuen,  is.  net),  opens.  He  has  in- 
vented human  beings  that  seem  as  real  as 
the  people  in  the  street.  His  theme  is 
alcoholism,  but  he  writes  of  it  not  with 
the  obvious  purpose  of  a  reformer,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  an  ironical  artist.  Mr. 
Aumonier  has  also  just  published  a  long 
and  able  novel,  Just  Outside  (Methuen,  5s. 
net),  concerning  the  troubles  of  a  young 
man  with  the  artistic  temperament.  He  is 
a  rising  author  whose  career  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  follow. 

A  book  full  of  entertainment  is  Miss 
Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett's  Balkan  Home  Life 
(Methuen.  10s.  6d.  net).  Albanians, 
Greeks,    Bulgarians,    and    Osmanli    Turks 


come  within  her  survey.  She  writes  in- 
terestingly of  the  jealous  respect  of  the 
Albanians  for  women.  "  Escorted  by  a 
girl  only,"  she  writes,  "  travellers  may 
safely  pass  through  the  wildest  parts  of 
the  country." 

There  is  abundance  of  variety  and  in- 
terest in  Professor  J.  Du  Plessis's  Thrice- 
Through  the  Dark  Continent  (Longmans,. 
14s.  net).  The  author  has  in  the  past 
four  years  travelled  in  Nigeria,  the  Gold 
Coast,  Ashanti,  the  Congo,  British  East 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  various  other  African 
territories.  He  is  descriptive  rather  than 
critical.  It  will  astonish  some  readers  to 
learn  that  French  possessions  in  Africa  are 
nearly  twice  as  extensive  as  British,  and 
are  almost  four  million  square  miles  in 
area. 
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Norwegian  vessels  to  the  number  of  21 
were  lost  from  war  risks  during  August 
last,  the  gross  tonnage  amounting  to  41,305 
tons. 

The  Jersey  potato  crop  has  turned  out  a 
financial  success,  having,  according  to  offi- 
cial statistics  to  July  31st,  produced  no 
less  than  £808,000  or  ,£300,000  more  than 
the  previous  best   record 

In  connection  with  the  operations  of 
American  troops  in  France  it  is  asserted 
that  the  U.S.  Government  estimates  an  ex- 
penditure of  190,000,000  dollars  during 
the  remainder  of  191 7,  on  improvements 
in  the  French  harbours  and  docks  to  be 
used  by  American  troops. 


The  production  of  coke  in  the  United 
States  in  1916  totalled  54,533,585  net  tons, 
valued  at  170,841,197  dollars,  an  increase 
compared  with  the  previous  year  of 
12,952,345  tons  in  quantity  (31  per  cent.) 
and  65,337,329  dollars,  or  63  per  cent,  in 
value. 

Spain  and  Holland  have  drawn  greatlv 
upon  gold  supplies  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  amount  in  the  Bank  of  Spain 
having  increased  by  about  47  millions  and 
that  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  by 
about  40  millions. 

The  Austrian  Budget  for  1916-17 
shows  a  deficit  of  3,344,000,000  crowns, 
as  compared  with  49,000,000  crowns  the 
preceding  year.  Two  of  the  heaviest  items 
of  expenditure  are  1,761,000,000  crowns 
for  the  interest  of  War  Loans,  and 
1,650,000,000  crowns  for  the  support  of 
soldiers'    families. 

An  American  financial  writer  recently  re- 
ported as  follows  : — "  The  market  does  not 
know  when  the  war  will  end ;  even  if  it 
knew  when  peace  would  come,  it  does  not 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  when  it 
does  come.  It  is  not  even  sure  what  is 
going  to  happen  if  the  war  continues. 
Otherwise  it  can  proceed  with  certainty." 

The  receipts  of  sugar  into  the  United 
States    during    the    year   ended    June    30th 


last,  totalled  7,472,728,906  lb.,  valued  at 
347,674,625  dollars,  as  compared  with 
7,620,085,068  lb.,  valued  at  308,986,793 
dollars  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  the 
high-record  year.  While  the  quantity  re- 
ceived in  1 91 7  shows  an  increase  of  9  \  per 
cent,  over  1914,  the  value  increased  124 
per  cent. 

The  Investor's  Review  in  its  American 
notes  states  that  grumbling  is  not  absent 
amongst  business  men  in  the  United  States 
over  the  tremendous  levy  made  by  the  tax 
gatherer  to  provide  for  war  expenditure. 
From  the  income  tax  alone  £210,500,000  is 
expected  of  which  £144,000,000  will  re- 
present the  war  levy,  and  in  other  direc^ 
tions  the  hand  of  the  tax-gatherer  is  heavy. 

It  was  announced  at  the  end  of  August 
that  the  British  Government  was  issuing  in 
New  York,  through  Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Co.,  £3,000,000  of  90  day  Treasury  bills. 
The  total  to  be  sold  that  way  is  understood 
to  be  limited  at  present  to  £30,000,000. 
The  bills  sold  were  discounted  at  5J  per 
cent.,  but  the  rate  of  discount  for  future 
issues  is  likely  to  vary  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  money  market  at  the 
time  each  block  is  disposed  of. 

Forty-nine  Canadian  pulp  and  paper- 
making  firms  reported  their  mills  as  active 
in  1 9 16,  as  compared  with  50  firms  in 
T915.  But  the  total  consumption  of  pulp 
wood  and  total  value  of  the  wood  used, 
rose  much  above  the  preceding  year.  In 
1908  the  total  consumption  was  under 
500,000  cords.  valued  at  about 
£586.000,000;  in  1913,  the  figures  had 
risen  to  1.109,000  cords  and  about 
£1.500,000,  and  in  19 16*  to  1,765,000 
cords,   valued  at  £2,621,000. 

In  normal  times  the  wool  requirements  of 
the  British  Navy  and  Army  had  no  ap- 
preciable effect  upon  supplies  or  the  mar- 
ket, being  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  an 
annual  demand  of  cloth  1,039,998  yards; 
flannel  1,083,767  yards;  hosiery  1,308,973 
articles;  blankets  165,650  articles.  The 
yearly  average  from  August,  19 14,  to  July 
31st,  r9i7,  was  cloth,  36,277,933  yards; 
flannel.        46. 829. 950        yards;        hosiery, 
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THE  WONDER-WORKING 

ORLOFF  Lever  Bar  SYSTEM 


THE  ORLOFF  LEVER  BAR  SYSTEM 
employs  and  develops  two  muscles  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  It  does  this  for  every 
muscle  in  the  body.  In  the  building  of 
superb  strength,  bodily  beauty,  and  sym- 
metrical proportions,  the  Orloff  Lever  Bar 
is  a  veritable  wonder-worker,  and  if  you 
spent  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  you 
coulcj  not  acquire  these  attributes  which 
make  the  Perfect  Man  in  any  other  way. 
It  gives  power  without  clumsiness,  and 
great  muscular  development  combined  with 
extreme  speed  and  suppleness. 

The  man  who  undergoes  the  Orloff 
Lever  Bar  System  soon  has  a  power  at  his 
command  which  will  carry  him  anywhere, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  he  can  exercise  every 
part  of  his  body,  flooding  the  muscles  and 
tissues  with  a  strong  flow  of  rich  blood, 
and,  without  expending  any  energy,  can 
feed  them,  thus  keeping  up  his  superb 
condition  indefinitely.  Such  a  man  will 
ALWAYS  be  in  the  very  pink  of  con- 
dition. He  will  be  strong — full  of  vitality 
—with  maximum  brain  power — a  perfect 
circulation — sound  lungs — a  strong  heart — 
a  healthy  nervous  system,  which  will 
supply  him  with  an  abundance  of  mental 
and  physical  energy. 

UNSOLICITED  LETTERS 

"  I  am  pleased,  to  say  that  I  am  getting  on 
splendidly  as  a  result  of  the  Orloff  System.  I 
feel  a-s  active  as  a  boy,  and  nothing  seems  to 
trouble  me.  Every  week  I  am  improving.  I 
am  as  strong  as  I  was  15  years  ago.  I  am  a  new 
man.'— WILLIAM  TANKARD,  The  Pinnacle.  Oid 
Junee. 

"  The  result  of  the  Orloff  System  is 
marvellous.  I  am  not  now  troubled 
with  phlegm  in  the  throat.  I  am  more 
vigorous,  my  brain  is  clearer,  my 
bowels  more  regular,  and  I  can  now 
eat  almost  anything."— O.  W.  PARRISH, 
Upper  Kangaroo  River.  Kangaroo  Val- 
ley,   N.S.W. 

"  I  feel  ten  years  younger  since  I 
started  your  System  about  two  months 
back.  My  mates  are  surprised  at  my 
great  increase  in  vitality.  All  my  dis- 
agreeable feelings  are  leaving  me,  and 
I  don't  know  I  have  a  stomach  lately, 
all  thanks  to  the  Orloff  System."— J.  H. 
KIDD,    Conadilly   Street,   Gunnedah. 

"  A  few  months  ago  I  could  hardly 
walk  across  the  street,  and  now  I  can 
walk  two  miles  every  day  without  any 
ill-effects.  I  have  struggled  bard  for 
years  to  get  well  and  strong,  and  ©an 
truthfully  say  that  nothing  has  ever 
done  me  so  much  good  as  the  Orloff 
System."— C.  CULLEN,  Malvern  road 
and   Beatty   Avenue,   Armadale,   Vic. 


APPLICATION   FORM. 

The     Director,     ETJGEN     ORLOFF    SYSTEM. 
64    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY, 

Please  send  me  your  book  describing  the 
Orloff  System,  for  which  I  enclose  3d.  in 
stamps   for  postage,  etc. 


Name 


Address. 


(State  if   Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.) 


S.R.,  Nov.,  1917. 
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War   Savings  Certificates 

Obtainable  at  ail  Banks,  Saving*  Banks,  or  Money  Order  Post  Offices 


17 

£4      7 

£8   15 

£43   15 

£87  10 

£875     0 


6    will  purchase  a  Certificate  for  £1 

6                   „  „  £5 

o              „  „  £10 

O                   „  „  £60 

0              „  „  £ioo 

0                  „  n  £1000 

Payable  3  years  -from  date  of  purchase. 


Certificates  are  payable  to  bearer,  are  exempt  from  Wealth  Leyy, 
Commonwealth  and  State  Stamp  Duty,  and  Interest  is  free  of  Income  Tax. 

6-  War  Savings  Stamps  2/6 

Obtainable  at  all  Branches  of  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia  and  all  Post 
Offices.    Booklets  supplied  free  in  which  to  affix  stamps.    When  value  reaches  17/6 

they  can  be  exchanged  for  £1  certificate. 
Save  and  benefit  yourself.        Buy  Certificates  and  benefit  your  country. 

OoMMONWSAiiTH  Bauk  of  Adstralia.  October,  1917 


HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED    WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagon* 

Orchard  Wagons.  Spring  Wagons.      Tyres  any  width 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send   for  Catalogue  to-day. 

HILDYARD    WAQON     WORKS 

KENSINGTON,  MELBOURNE. 


CONFIDENTLY    RECOMMENDED. 

Obtainable   at   all    Chemists    and    Stores. 

SUBSCRIPTION    FORM. 


To  STEAD'S   REVIEW,    Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year  (26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number,  for  which  I  enclose  herewith 
Postal  Note  13s.  Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d.  New 
Zealand.      Money    Order    15s.    elsewhere. 


Name 


Full  Address 


Note— STEAD'S   REVIEW   appears  every  fortnight. 
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FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS. 


585 


52,765,616    articles;    blankets,    11,708,433 
articles. 


During  the  year  ended  June  30th,  191 7, 
exports  of  tin  plates,  terne  plates  and  tag- 
gers' tin  from  U.S.A.  reached  their  highest 
record  with  a  total  of  521,861,390  lb., 
valued  at  28,404,433  dollars  as  compared 
with  516,257,473  lb.  worth  18,703,773 
dollars,  in  1916,  and  105,899,762  lb., 
valued  at  3,646,806  dollars,  in  19 14.  The 
production  of  domestic  tin  plate  commenced 
in  1 89 1  during  the  last  six  months  of  which 
there  were  produced  2,236,743  lb.  In 
1892,  the  first  full  calendar  year  of  the 
industry,  the  production  reached  42,119,192 
lb.,  and  in  1916  it  was  2,766,401,000  lb. 
Of  the  production  in  1916,  2,552,224,000 
lb.  were  tin  plates  and  214,177,000  lb. 
terne  plates. 

According  to  official  estimates  the  growth 
of  United  States  cotton  in  the  season  ended 
July  31st  last,  amounted  to  12,966,000 
bales,  as  compared  with  12,175,000  bales 
the  previous  year,  and  17,004,000  bales  in 
1 9 14- 1 5.  Present  indications  of  the 
191 7-18  crop  point  to  a  crop  of  fully 
13,000,000  10  nearly  15,000,000  bales,  that 
estimate  being  based  upon  the  belief  that 
37,250,000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

The  story  that  the  Mexican  Government, 
backed  up  by  the  good  will  of  the  Wilson 
Administration,  is  about  to  offer  a  loan 
in  the  United  States  was  revived  this  week 
{writes  the  Financial  World  of  New  York, 
of  August  25th),  but  in  well  informed 
banking  circles  having  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  Mexican  conditions,  there  was 
no  support  for  the  tales.  .  .  .  Before 
the  Mexican  Government  could  raise  any 
funds  in  this  country  it  would  become 
necessary  to  convince  American  bankers  that 
the  stability  of  the  Carranza  Administra- 
tion  is   unquestioned. 

The  copper -ore  output  in  Japan,  in 
1916  amounted  to  111,562  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  83,017  tons  in  1915  and  78,700 
tons  in  19 14;  while  exports  amounted  to 
57,402  tons  in  1916,  as  compared  with 
56,528  tons  in  1915  and  43,305  tons  in 
1 914.  Russia  now  buys  60  per  cent,  of 
Japan's  copper  exports,  the  United  King- 
dom takes  20  per  cent.,  while  France,  the 
United  States,  and  India  share  the  remain- 
der. The  consumption  of  copper  ore  in 
Japan    has    increased    considerably    during 


the  last  three  years,  amounting  in  1916  to 
59,690  tons,  as  compared  with  27,723  tons 
in  1915  and  32,045  tons  in  1914. 


The  Government  of  Argentina  has  de- 
cided to  float  an  internal  loan  of 
500,000,000  dollars  (about  ^52,000,000) 
paper,  which  will  be  issued  by  a  new  Bank 
of  the  Republic,  to  be  formed  with  a  capi- 
tal of  ^26,000,000,  ^20,000,000  of  which 
is  to  be  extracted  from  the  ^63,000,000 
lying  in  gold  at  the  Conversion  Office,  and 
which  has  hitherto  afforded  a  73  per  cent, 
guarantee  on  the  paper  currency.  The  re- 
sult of  the  extraction  is  that  the  gold 
guarantee  will  not  exceed  40  per  cent.,  but 
it  is  argued  that  the  rest  of  the  gold  will 
be  invested  at  interest  and  will,  therefore, 
tend  to  eventually  increase  the  gold 
guarantee,  more  especially  as  all  the  pro- 
fits of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  will  be 
utilised  in  returning  the  capital  to  the 
coffers  of  the  Conversion  Office.  The  loan 
is  to  be  issued  at  par,  will  bear  4  per  cent, 
interest,  plus  2  per  cent.,  which  will  go 
to  form  a  1  otter  v. 


The  Empire  Resources  Development  Com- 
mittee, who  are  advocating  State  develop- 
ment of  the  fisheries  of  the  Empire  on 
terms  that  would  bring  to  the  national 
exchequer  a  share  of  the  proceeds,  have 
prepared  a  memorandum  showing  the  pro- 
fits that  may  be  made  from  a  more  careful 
conservation  of  fish  offal.  A  steam  trawler 
working  in  Icelandic  waters  frequently 
takes,  on  a  three  weeks'  voyage,  from  70 
to  90  tons  of  haddock,  cod,  plaice,  coalfish, 
and  the  like.  The  offal  taken  therefrom 
would  amount  to  from  40  to  50  barrels  of 
livers  alone,  each  barrel  weighing  from 
five  to  six  cwt.  The  latest  developments 
include  the  splitting  and  curing  of  the  fish 
at  sea,  during  a  voyage  sometimes  extend- 
ing to  eight  weeks.  The  livers  are  sepa- 
rated and  melted  to  oil ;  all  heads,  bones 
and  offal  are  made  into  manure;  even  the 
skins  have  a  commercial  value;  and  not  a 
particle  of  the  catch  is  wasted.  The 
amount  of  oil  and  manure  landed  from  one 
trawler  is  from  500  to  1000  gallons  of  the 
former,  and  from  10  to  20  tons  of  the 
latter,  while  the  amount  of  salt  fish  landed 
is  between  150  and  250  tons.  A  company 
has  recently  been  formed,  and  a  large  plant 
erected  for  experimenting  in  the  conversion 
of  fish  skins  and  other  kinds  of  offal  into 
gelatine,  glues,  and  animal  foods. 
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IN  BOOK  FORM  AS 


STEAD'S 


WAR 
FACTS 


300    Pages    Crammed    with    Information 
about    Everything    Concerning    the    War 

5/- 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW  Reader,  Only 

The  mass  of  information  which  has  been  given  during  the  last  three  years 
in  Stead's  Review,  whilst  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  is  of  little  value  for  refer- 
ence, owing  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  questions  asked,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  indexing  the  replies  as  given.  Numerous  readers  have  pointed  this 
out,  and  have  urged  that  the  Catechism  should  be  reprinted  in  some  form  for 
handy  reference.  This  is  now  being  done,  but  the  task  of  carefully  revisinsr 
the  answers,  bringing  them  up  to  date,  rearranging  them  and  adding  to  the 
information  e-iven  wb*»n  nece^sarv,  hns  proved  a  most  arduous  and  difficult  on* 
The  work  is  at  last  almost  complete,  but  owing  to  the  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
electric  power,  its  appearance  has  had  to  be  postponed  until   December. 

The  preparation  and  production  of  such  a  book  is  exceedingly  costly,  and  the 
price,  if  it  were  published  in  the  ordinary  way,  could  not  be  fixed  at  less  than 
7/6.     But  it  will  be  supplied  through  the  post  only,  not  at  7/6,  but  5/-. 


The  only  way  in  which  a 
copy  can  be  obtained  is  by 
using  this  coupon.  Fill  it  in 
at  once,  and  post  it  to  this 
office,  as  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  books  are  being 
printed. 


To  the  Manager.  Steads, 

182  Collin*  Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  me,  when  ready,  copy  of  8THAD'# 
WAR  FACTS,  for  which  I  enclose  5/-. 

Nam~ 

Addnea» 


St^ad'*    Review,    2/JU/1?. 


"  We  look  eagerly  for  the  mails  which  bring  Stead's  to  us.  It  tells  us  more  about  the 
real  state  of  the  war  than  any  other  publication  we  gel  from  England  or  locally.  But  the 
best  section  of  all  is  the  Catechism.  Our  copy  circulates  throughout  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Why  do  you  not  print  the  questions  and  answers  in  a  separate  book?"— Extract 
from  the  letter  of  a  subscriber  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 

"  Your  magazine,  although  it  gets  to  me  over  a  month  after  it  is  published  in  Aus- 
tralia, is  yet  always  full  of  interest.  I  am  amazed  at  the  amount  of  information  you  give 
in  the  Catechism  section.  You  ought  to  compile  an  index  so  that  one  could  turn  up  what 
one  wanted  in  the  back  numbers." — From  a  subscriber  in  England. 

"  I  ke?p  your  invaluable  magazine  on  file  for  reference,  and  find  your  Catechism  of  the 
greatest  use.  But,  it  is  difficult  to  find  quickly  what  one  knows  has  appeared  in  your  pages. 
It  would  te  of  great  use  if  you  could  republish  the  answers  well  indexed."— From  a  reader 
in   the   Northern   Territory. 

NO  ONE  WHO  WISHES  TO  FOLLOW 
THE  STRUGGLE  IN  EUROPE  WITH 
UNDERSTANDING    CAN    DO    WITHOUT 

STEAD'S 
WAR  FACTS 


It  contains  over  3000  separate  facts  about  the  war  and 
matters  related  thereto,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  It  is 
arranged  for  easy  reference,  and  gives  information  about  all  manner 
of  things  you  want  to  know.  You  will  find  in  it  much  you  can 
discover  nowhere  else,  for  to  get  the  facts  required,  libraries  have 
been  ransacked,  and  letters  written  to  all  parts  of  the  v/orld  to 
obtain   special  information. 


The  book  tells  you  about  the  Armies  of  the  Belligerents. 
The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Contraband.  Spies.  Colonies.  Internal 
Conditions  of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Prisoners  of 
War.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons.  World's  Production.  The 
Balkans  and  Their  People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  Railways.  Air- 
ships. Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals.  Trade.  The  Russians. 
The  Turks.     Etc.,  etc.,  etc.     Everything  you  can  think  of. 


There  is  a  Comprehensive  Index.  Maps  of  the  Principal  Fighting  Fronts 
are  given,  and  a  Table  of  Important  War  Dates  adds  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 

The  book  is  bound  in  strong  cloth  covers,  and  is  7  inches  by  5  inches  in 
size,  with  300  pages  of  matter.  Order  it  at  once,  and  take  advantage  of  the  special 
price  to  Stead's  Review  readers. 
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The  WHITE 

Sewing  Machine 

Embracing  Every  Quality  That  Means  to  Women 

EASIER    AND    BETTER   WORK 

HOW    MANY    WOMEN 

at  the  end  of  a  long  sewing  day,  have  been 
utterly  fatigued  with  the  hard  labour  of  work- 
ing their  machine  >  Added  to  this,  the  annoy- 
ance of  many  adjustments  and  spoilt  work  has 
made   sewing  an   occupation  to  be  dreaded 

IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  to 
Sew  with   the  WHITE 

Running  sweetly  and  lightly, 
it  puts  no  strain  on  ihc 
sewer,  and  turns  out  better 
sewing  in  less  time  tl.an 
other  makes 

Beautiful  to  look  at  and 
to  work.  Come  in  to 
Buckley's  and    let    us    show 


you 

Lowest  Prices   for 
Cash   Only 

Write  for  illustrated  Price  List 
Posted  Free 


Let    us    Demonstrate    its    Manifold 
Good    Qualities    to    You 


Buckley  &  Nunn  Ltd. 

BOURKE  STREET,   MELBOURNE 
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